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Volume XLIX 


N THIS issue we inaugurate a new service to our 

readers in the form of a series of articles on the 
preparation of fruits and vegetables for market. The 
department is and will continue to be edited by W. H. 
Hall, whom we take pleasure in introducing to our 
readers. For the past ten years 
Mr. Hall has been in charge of 


The “South 


the Market News Service on 
ewe Mar- Fruits and Vegetables of the 
ket” of United States Department of 
Chicago Agriculture at the South Water 


Market, Chicago, and is particu- 
larly well equipped to advise fruit and vegetable 
growers on matters pertaining to packing and ship- 
ping their products. Being located where he is able 
to see the fruits and vegetables arrive from the dif- 
ferent sections of the country, Mr. Hall is in a posi- 
tion to give growers first hand information as to the 
condition in which these products are received. 

The initial article, “Use Care in Handling Straw- 
berries,” on page nine of this issue, will be read 
with interest by every grower and shipper of straw- 
berries. South Water Market is the great American 
market. Fruits and vegetables from every state in 
the Union are shipped to it, to be absorbed into the 
requirements of the Metropolitan district at the foot 
of Lake Michigan, or to be reshipped to the smaller 
markets of the nation. The methods of grading, 
packing and shipping that are requisite for higher 
profits on the South Water Market are the same that 
prevail throughout the Central states. 

In connection with this new service we invite our 
readers to write to us in regard to their marketing 
problems, especially on small fruits and vegetables. 
We have in the past been able to place many of our 
readers in touch with satisfactory market outlets, 
and will be glad to offer our services to others, with- 
out charge, in finding a marketing outlet. 


NE PROPOSED piece of legislation, now before 
Congress for consideration, stands out in sharp 
relief in point of real worth, to the multitude of un- 
sound and fantastic measures that have been pro- 
posed to “relieve” the commercial fruit grower. The 
Summers Bill (H. R. 2), has 


Write a been carefully framed “To sup- 
press unfair and _ fraudulent 
Letter to practices in the marketing of 
Chairman perishable agricultural com- 
Haugen modities in interstate and for- 
eign commerce.” The bill pro- 


vides that ‘‘no person shall at any time carry on the 
business of commission merchant, dealer or broker 
without a license valid and effective at such time,” 
and sets forth the conditions under which such li- 
censes may be granted, and, more important still, 
when and under what conditions such licenses may 
be revoked. 

Briefly, the intent of the bill is to protect the 
grower and shipper of fresh fruits and vegetables 
from loss at the hands of the dishonest receiver by 
holding the latter strictly to account for the han- 
dling of fruits or vegetables, and fining him and re- 
voking his license if he plays crooked. The bill has 
teeth. 

It is now before the House Agricultural Committee, 
and is apparently being held up by one man, Gilbert 
N. Haugen, Chairman of the Committee. Mr. Haugen, 
so report has it, is anxious to extend the scope of the 
bill to cover grains and general farm crops, and is 
delaying action on the bill. A pointed letter to 
Chairman Haugen, stating your belief that the bill 
should pass as it stands will be a letter written in 
your own interest. 
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Celotex is used to protect apples and potatoes in the 
storage house of J. F. Smith of Rock Island, I/linois | 
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Left. The popular Flame Tokay. Right. 
The Ribier. Below: Left, The Concord, 
planted more than any other variety in 
the eastern and central western states. 
Center. The Persian Khalili, usually the 
first variety shipped from California. 
Right. The Argentine Almeria, Center 
panel, A five thousand acre vineyaid 
in what was formerly the Cucamonga 
desert in southern California. 































Moore, of Concord. Mass.. in IS72 and dur- 
ing the same year, the yellowish-green Niagara 
was produced by Lyon and Hoag. of Lockport 
1, eB 

Fdward S. Rogers of Ohio originated 45 
seedlings, known as Rogers’ hybrids; Dr 
C. W. Grant originated the Iona: James H 
Ricketts. of Newburg, N. Y., produced the red 
Jefferson: Jacob Rommel. of Morrison, 
Mo., produced the amber Elvira and the 
black Montefiore; and S. Worden. of 
Minetto, N. Y.. originated the Worden 
early in the eighties. 

To-day, Prof. F. EF. Gladwin is gen- 
erally recognized as the leading authority 
in the United States on the culture of the 
American type grape. Since 1909, he has 
been associated with the New York State 
Experiment Station at the vineyard 
laboratory at Fredonia, N. Y. With Prof 
I’. Z. Hartzell he has helped to develop 
new American type varieties. Dr. U. I. 
Hedrick has produced some splendid new 
hybrids at the experiment. station at 
Geneva, N. Y. Ten new sorts recently 
introduced are Brocton, Sheridan, Urbana. 
Wayne, Keuka, Dunkirk, Fredonia. Port 
land, Pontiac and Ripley, all of which 
are planted in New York vineyards. 

Prof. Tl. J. Talbert, of the University of Missouri, is directing 
the development of viticulture in that state. In Michigan, Prof. 
Newton L. Partridge is in charge of the viticultural work of the Michigan 
State College. In Ohio, Dr. J. S. Shoemaker heads the grape investiga- 
tions that are being made at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Wooster. 


tons of grapes. All but about 300,000 tons 
were harvested in the Golden State. 

According to recent estimates, there are 
nearly 700,000 acres devoted to viticulture in 
California. Of this acreage, more than half 
is planted to raisin grapes, 170,000 acres to 
juice grapes and 150,000 acres to table grapes. 
There are over 20,000 vineyards, and the total 
investment in the grape growing indus- 
try, including vineyards, establishments 
for the manufacturé of by-products, ship- 
ping sheds, warehouses, ete., is estimated 
at $250,000,000, from which a gross in- 
come of $50,000,000 is derived annually. 

The grape industry of California is 
really only about 75 years old, although 
the Franciscan Fathers planted the 
grapevine shortly after their arrival in 
San Diego in 1760. The padres culti- 
vated the vines carefully and gathered the 
purple berries which came to be known 
as the “Mission” variety. 

Little advance was made towards in 
creasing the area of viticulture until 1859, 
when through the publication of vine 
articles a widespread interest manifested 
itself in vine planting. The bulk of the 
acreage was devoted to the Mission variety. 

In the early sixties, California’s state legislature sent abroad a 
commission to secure the finest varieties of grapes to be found 
in Europe and Asia. This resulted in the planting of better 
varieties, but it was not until 1880 that the foreign varieties of grapes 
were set out extensively. 

Through the persistent efforts of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the University of California, new varieties were introduced 
and won popularity when they were grown commercially. The acreage 
increased by leaps and bounds and California took her present place as a 
producer of fine grapes. 

Of the varieties now grown in California, Germany contributed the 
Black Hamburg, Blue Elbe, Riesling, Gutedel, Burger and Traminer: 
Spain, the Mataro, Malaga, Ohanez, Carignane, Grenache, Black Ferrara, 
Valdepenas, Pedro 
Ximenes and Palomino; France, the Aramon, Alicante Bouschet. 
zrand Noir, Malvoisie, Petit Bouschet, Saint Macaire, Cabernet, 
Petite Sirah, Olivette Blanche, Gros Guillaume and Prune de 
Cazoul; Italy, the Barbera and Grignolino; Persia. the Rish Baba, 
Dizmar, Khalili and Monukka; Asia Minor, the Dattier de Bey- 
routh, Rosaki, Hunisa and Sultanina; Greece, the Zante Currant 
and Piment ; Southern Russia, the Zabalkanski; Africa, the Muscat 
of Alexandria and the Flame Tokay. 


Southern Grapes 
The South owes its principal grape varieties to the late Prof. T. V. 
Munson, who introduced more hybrids than any other viticulturist in 
America. He found that neither the European nor eastern types lived 
long in the southern states and he proceeded to develop a (To Page 21) 








Eastern Grapes 


The early immigrants to America tried to introduce the vines of 
the motherland in the eastern states but the cold winters made 
their efforts futile. Success came only when horticulturists devoted 
their experiments to improving the wild native varieties. 

The popular black Concord, which today produces 90 per cent 
of the tonnage in the Chautauqua and Finger Lakes area of New 
York, the Benton Harbor and Paw Paw districts of southern 


Left. The extent to which unprofitable varieties are being removed in 

California may be judged from the fact that special tractor diggers are 

used for the purpose, which cut to a depth of two feet under the vines, 

severing all but the smallest roots. Right. Prof. Fred E. Gladwin of 

the New York Experiment Station is generally recognized as the fore- 
most authority on the culture of the American type grape. 
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| @ANE FRUITS CBRING QUICK CASH to 
NORTHWEST Cyrowers 


By FLENRY PCARTMAN 


Oregon Agricultural College 


While Cane Fruits Are Grown in the Northwest on a 


HE CANE FRUIT industry is one of 
‘ the major branches of horticulture in 
the Pacific Northwest. Approximately 
20,000 acres are devoted to the production 
of cane fruits in the states of Oregon and 
Washington. ‘The annual production of 
loganberries, raspberries and blackberries in 
the state of Oregon alone is in excess of 30,000 tons. 
Although cane fruits can be grown in many parts of 
the Northwest, the commercial industry is confined 
largely to the cool, humid region west of the Cascade 
Mountains, particularly in the Willamette Valley of 
Oregon, the Puyallup Valley of Washington and parts 
of British Columbia. 


Wide Variety of Soils, Satisfactory Yields and Quality, 
with Consequent Profits, Are Secured from Plantings 


on Limited Types of Suitable Soils. 


aim of conserving soil moisture and of making the soil 
foods available in greater quantity. 

Cane fruits as a class are shallow rooted, with the 
result that at the beginning of each growing season, 
feeding roots are established in the upper layers of soil. 
Shallow cultivation, therefore, should be practiced dur- 


economical method of replacing and main- 


taining the supply of organic matter. Or- 
ganic matter returns to the soil the same 


elements that are removed by crops, improves 
the physical properties, promotes necessary 
bacterial action and increases water holding 
capacity. Commercial fertilizers undoubtedly 
have a place in the soil management program, but they 
cannot completely replace organic matter. 

Soil lacking in organic matter is usually character- 
ized by light color, stickiness when wet and compact- 
ness when dry. Cane fruit plants on such soil are 
marked by lack of good green color, by spindling growth, 





Cuthbert is practically the only 
variety of red raspberry that has 
stood the test of years. While only 
a moderate producer, this sort is 
especially desirable for canning and 
fresh fruit purposes. Marlboro, 
King and Antwerp are grown in a 
limited way in the Puyallup Valley. 
Black raspberries have not met 
with general favor, although such 
varieties as Munger and Plum 
Farmer are produced in a few lo- 
ealities. Loganberry is the only 
sort of its class that has gained 
recognition. Primus and Phenome- 
nal liave not been able to compete 














with it. Evergreen seems to be the 
only blackberry that meets with the 
approval of both the growers and 
the trade. Mammoth and Corey 
Thorn'ess, while excellent for home 
use, have not proved desirable for 
commercial planting. Dewberries 
and purple-cane raspberries are 
well adapted to this region, but, up 
to the present time, the trade has 
taken but little interest in them. 


Soils for Cane Fruits 


Success with cane fruits depends 
in a large measure upon proper soil 
selection. It is true that these 
fruits are being grown on a wide 
variety of soils, but satisfactory 
yields and quality are limited to 
rather definite soil types. The 
typical “raspberry soil” of Puyallup 
and Gresham, for example, is a 
deep, well drained, sandy loam, 
while the slightly rolling river bot- 
tom soils are ideal for loganberries. 
Cane fruits never do well on tight, 
poorly drained, clay loams. Red 
hill land which has proved to be 
well adapted to many of the tree 








and by fruit that is small and 
seedy. 
Two general methods are em- 


ployed in replenishing organie mat- 
ter—(1) the use of cover crops and 
(2) the application of manure, 
straw or other forms of crop refuse. 

Owing to the comparatively mild 
winters of this region such cover 
crops as barley and common vetch 
(V. sativa) can be made to produce 
a considerable amount of organic 
matter during the winter months. 
Vetch, being a leguminous plant, 
has the power to make free nitro- 
gen from the air available for plant 
use. 

Crop refuse of any kind should 
not be permitted to go to waste if 
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it is within hauling distance of 
cane fruit plantings. Manure and 
straw may be used in liberal quan- 
tities, 10 to 20 tons per acre not 
being excessive amounts. 

Commercial fertilizers have been 
used with success by many cane 
fruit growers. This is especially 
true of the nitrogen-bearing fertil- 
izers. Authorities are not fully 
agreed as to the role that potash, 
phosphorus and sulphur should play 
in the soil program for cane fruits 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
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Irrigation 
Thus far, ‘irrigation has not be- 
come a standard practice in this 
region. There is but little doubt, 
however, that cane fruits are bene- 








fruits is not generally satisfactory 
for cane fruits. 

A little care in the selection of 
sites for cane fruit plantings will 
do much to increase yield and im- 
prove quality. Cane fruits are 
naturally sensitive to the dry heat 
of summer. Cool situations, there- 
fore, should be selected whenever 
possible. 


Establishing the Plantation 


Planting distances and planting 
systems are influenced more or less 
by such factors as distribution of 
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fited by irrigation especially during 
dry seasons. Recent experiments 
have fully demonstrated this fact. 
To permit the ripening of the canes 
for winter, late irrigation should be 
avoided. Each irrigation should be 
followed by tillage in order that 
the moisture may be conserved, 


Pruning and Training 


Though commonly discussed un- 
der the same heading, pruning and 
training are distinct operations. 
Pruning deals with the removal of 
portions of the vine, while training 
has to do with the disposal of the 
vine upon the trellis or support. 

Many systems of pruning and 
training are employed in commer- 
cial cane fruit plantings and grow- 
ers are not in accord as to the 
merits and demerits of each. 











sunlight, strength of soil, vigor 
of the varieties grown, training 
system to be used and cultural 
practices to be followed. Logan- 
berry plants do well and can be 
handled to advantage when set 


Fig. 1. Upper left. 
the loganberry 


The weave system of training 
affords a good 


(Pictures 


PRUNING AND TRAINING METHODS THAT INCREASE PRODUCTION 


system. 
distribution of the 


courtesy ORE, 


The double weave, in which half of the 
canes are woven on each wire with a space in the 


The Loganberry. Ordinarily, 
very little pruning is necessary 
in the case of the loganberry. If 
the canes are vigorous and 
healthy, they may be trained at 


EXP. STA.) 


on the square plan, eight to 10 
feet apart, nine feet apart being 
a popular distance on average 
soil. Evergreen blackberry can 
be handled nicely when set in 
rows seven to eight feet apart, 
with the individual plants 14 to 
16 feet apart in the rows. Cuth- 


fruiting area and at the same time is convenient for 
the pickers and tillage implements. 


Fig. 2. Upper right. The fruiting area of red rasp- 
berry vines may be lowered by topping the canes 
from four to four and one-half feet from the ground. 
The wires afford protection for the young shoots and 


at the same time keep the fruiting canes within 
bounds. Note the position of the spreader when not 
in use. 


Fig. 3. Right center. The fruiting area ef red rasp- 
berries may also be lowered by the use of the weave 


center for the young shoots to come up through, is 


now very popular in plantations wherein a heavy 
cane growth is obtained. 
Fig. 4. Left center. A convenient and inexpensive 


method of training the black raspberry. 
Fig. 5. Lower left. The two-wire trellis for the 
Evergreen blackberry is used by some growers. 
Fig. 6. Lower right. The overhead system of train- 


full height. Frequently canes are 
produced which are not long 
enough to be attached to the 
trellis. All such canes should 
be removed. Old canes should 
be taken away as soon as the 


bert red raspberry is now gen- 
erally planted by the linear method, the rows being from 
six to eight feet apart, and the plants from two to three 
feet apart in the rows. The hill system does not lend 
itself to the cultural practices employed with red rasp- 
berries in this region. Black raspberries are also set 
according to the linear system with the rows seven to 
nine feet apart and the plants about four feet apart in 
the rows. 
Tillage 


in cane fruit plantings is practiced with the 


ing the spring and summer months. 
and deep cultivation of any sort should be confined to 
the dormant season. There is a feeling at the present 
time that too frequent tillage in summer may cause in- 
jury to cane fruits. At any rate, a program of tillage 
that successfully keeps down weeds and that maintains 
a shallow dust mulch should be adequate. 

The paramount problem of the cane fruit grower so 
far as soil fertility is concerned is the finding of an 


ing the Evergreen blackberry not only affords pro- crop has been harvested. This 
tection for the young shoots, but permits them to retin vivoc i al . 
grow in the sunlight where they may mature prop- practice eAvEn the new shoots 
erly for winter. more air and sunlight and keeps 

down insects and _ diseases. 

Plowing, disking Loganberry canes are usually disposed of on the 


trellis by either the rope system or the weave system. 
When trained by the rope system, the canes are bound 
together in bundles and then wrapped around the wires. 
When the weave system is used, each cane is woven on 
the wires separately (Fig. 1). 

Red Raspberries. Since the hedge row system of 
planting is commonly used in red raspberry plantings, 
most of the sucker growth is removed (70 Page 14) 
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(DIVIDENDS from the °Uf OUNG ORCHARD 


Companion Crops Can Profitably Be Grown in the 
Young Orchard If a Few Simple Rules Are Observed 
That Will Guard Against Sacrificing the 
Value of the Orchard. Some Annual Crops That Are 
Peculiarly Well Adapted for Orchard Intercrops. 


O EVERYONE who plans an orchard 

I this question arises, ‘‘How can I make 
the land pay while the trees are com- 

ing into bearing?’ This is true whether it be 
a home orchard or a commercial orchard. 
The question is really of vital importance. 
Were it given greater consideration by most 
planters, there would be fewer orchards neg- 
lected and abandoned before they come into 








bearing. The farmer who grows other crops and keeps 
some live stock and poultry has an advantage over the 
producer who pins his faith entirely to one crop. This is 
true because many good intercrops for which there is no 
market at harvest time may be profitably fed to live 
stock and poultry. Such diversification should main- 
tain the producer while the orchard is coming into bear- 
ing. Even after bearing, the production of dairy, poul- 
try and a few other products as minor projects to the 
orchard may prove profitable in the maintenance of 
the fruit grower during lean fruit years 
as well as good ones. 

Much study and investigation has 
shown that, as a rule, increased fruit 
production per acre and the growing of 
several crops instead of one is generally 
most profitable. This applies as force- 
fully to orchards as to the growing of 
any other kind of crop. The point which 
the fruit grower should always keep in 
mind in this connection is that he must 
give his fruit crops his major interest ; 
otherwise, he is likeiy to fail. 


. 


Requirements of an Intercrop 

While there is perhaps no ideal in- 
ter or companion crop, yet some crops 
come more nearly meeting ideal re- 


y OF. J. STALBERT 


University of Missouri 





Left. Cabbage is one of the _ best 

crops for intercropping, and, properly han- 

dled, does no harm to i trees. Right. Growing head 

lettuce in a young orchard, Center. A one-year-old 

peach orchard interplanted with sweet potatoes and 
showing good culture. 











be able to procure their portion of such fertilizer. 
3. Crop Should Not Require Late Summer Cultiva- 
tion.—Stirring the soil, particularly in August or early 
September, may induce, especially during certain sea- 
sons, a spurt of late vegetative growth. Such late 
growth may not have time to mature and ripen prop- 
erly to withstand low temperatures during winter. As a 
result, trees which have been induced to make a late 


Ultimate 


entire space between and around the trees. 
The operation of machinery drawn by horse 
power or otherwise is made easier. With the 
growing of perennial crops between the rows 
much more hand labor, which increases the 
expense, is required. 


Space Reserved for Trees 


In the planting of intercrops, a certain 








portion of land should always be reserved for the trees. 
This should be not less than a strip from eight to 10 


feet wide along each row of trees. It is always import- 
ant that this space be widened with each year’s growth 
of the trees, in order to allow sufficient room for the 
unobstructed growth of the tree roots. Of course, it goes 
without saying that with the growth of any intercrop, 
the space reserved for the tree row should be given 
thorough and timely cultivation at the same time culti- 
vation is being given the intercrop. 

As stated above, annual crops are 








generally considered better as intercrops 
for the orchard than biennial or peren- 
nial crops. This is true because annual 
crops occupy the land only one year: 
they may be cleared away in the fall or 
spring, thus ridding the plantation of 
serious diseases and insects: and they 
allow for thorough cultivation of the 
entire space between the trees. Conse- 
quently, all cultural operations may be 
performed with less difficulty and at less 
expense, 

Beans and Peas.—In general, all va- 
rieties of beans and peas are satisfac- 
tory as orchard intercrops. The kinds 
suitable for cash crops or for use in 
feeding live stock or poultry may be 
particularly desirable. Little, if any, 











quirements than other crops. A thor- 
ough understanding, therefore, of the re- 
quirements to look for in an intercrop is very important. 

1. The Crop Must Be Profitable.—It should be suited 
for feeding to live stock or for sale on the market for 
cash. This is a vital question if the land is to pay before 
the trees come into bearing. A consideration of both 
local and district markets may solve the problem of 
selling the crop for cash, while a study of the matter 
of feeding the crop to live stock may give a solution to 
the question of making the growing of intercrops profit- 
able. 

2. The Crop Must Be Cultivated.—To keep the 
young trees vigorous and less susceptible to the attacks 
of both diseases and insects, cultivation is required. In 
fact, cultivation is decidedly the most important single 
practice which can be performed while the trees are 
young. It is most fundamental in the production of a 
profitable orchard. Coupled with cultivation, of 
course, should go proper pruning, spraying, and 
fertilization. It may be that the intercrop will 
require fertilization, in which case the trees may 






Potatoes are one of the best crops for the purpose 
and in this instance bring no harm to the young 
orchard. 








Strawberries are profitable for intercropping. 


summer or early fall growth may suffer severely from 
winter injury. 

4. Crop Should Not Exact Same Food Elements as 
Trecs.—The intercrop should be one which does not re- 
quire precisely the same food elements as the trees 
themselves require. A crop requiring comparable food 
elements would be nursery stock of the various kinds. 
By judicious fertilization, however, this objection could 
be overcome at least to a great extent. 

5. An Annual Crop Is Better—Annual crops give 
an opportunity for more thorough cultivation of the 


Good market returns are in sight from this intercrop 
of cauliflower. 



















objection can be raised against these 
crops when grown in the orchard. The) 
may also be planted late enough to act as a cover crop, 
and at the same time take food materials and moisture 
from the soil, causing the trees to slow up growth and 
make ready for winter conditions. Such crops may, 
therefore, store nitrogen for the trees, harden them for 
winter, and give a return in seed and forage. 

Tomatocvs.—F airly early tomatoes may be grown as a 
cash crop between the trees. The crop takes soil food 
and moisture at a time when the trees should be made 
to slow up growth. There are few crops that are bet- 
ter suited to intercropping, all factors considered. In 
many sections there are tomato canning factories where 
the harvest may be disposed of at satisfactory prices, 
bringing a cash return, ; 

Rarly Cabbage.—This is another crop whieh fits into 
the orchard intercropping scheme in a very satisfactory 
way. The cabbage plants take food nutrients 
and moisture when they both should be readily 
available to the trees and the cabbage plants. 

Sweet Patatocs.—Sweet po- (To Page 21) 





Soy beans as 2 companion crop in a young pear 
orchard prove admirably adapted to the purpose, 
and make a profitable crop. 
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HE ADVANCEMENT of any class cago 
of people may be judged by the extent f e — 

to which they make use of electricity for mee 


the lightening of labor in the home as and. 
well as in work. In this respect, the of ¥ 
farmers of America until recent years Modern Equipment Is Responsible for Lifting the Farm L 
ts eeeclen ab cower eheade Housework from the Plane of Drudgery to That of a Pleas- T 
lines into the more thickly settled rural urable Occupation. True Economy Is to Be Found in Time 
communities is having the effect of rais- and Labor-Saving Conveniences. 
ing the standard of comfort in rural 
homes. And where current from power 
lines is not available, electricity may be water, while many, many more thousands 
secured almost as cheaply from the farm have yet to do so. 
electric plant. As water is a fundamental necessity 
Although it is a piece of farm equip- of life and health, provision should be 
ment that is not placed in the kitchen, made on every American farm to have 
the individual electric plant plays a large an abundant supply of it, and now that 
yart in kitehen efficiency and comfort. the problem can be easily solved with 
Electricity from the individual plant pro- a water system of some kind, there is 
vides safe. brilliant light for kitchen no longer an excuse for anyone any- 
work. It makes possible running water where to do without running water. 
under pressure at the sink, and saves Your home or farm may be small. You 
countless footsteps outdoors to a pump, may live in a mansion with many acres 
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Shallow well outfits, electrically operated, 
supply an abundance of fresh, cold water, 


This deep well power pump, operated in 
and are remarkably low in price. 


connection with a storage tank, insures a pa 
dependable supply of running water from pick 
the deepest well. much time at a cost that will really sur- will 

prise you? ship 

As to water conveniences, you can go Hot Water from the Kitchen Pump =" 
as far as your pocketbook will permit. A practical and inexpensive method has time 
You can have a bathroom, toilet, kitchen been devised by which homes having a wou 
sink, laundry, as well as water for spray well, spring or cistern can have steaming from 
tank filling, sprinkling, stock watering hot water from the kitchen pump. All unde 
and fire protection. All of these labor- of the longed for comforts and conven- and 
saving conveniences can now be had very iences of hot running water at the kitch- Trac 
easily and economically if you desire en sink, bath tub, or laundry tub are pro- matt 
them. vided without the expense of an attie tain 
are 
as tl 
dust 
boug 
ing 
ship} 

















The new “iceless” refrigerator, shown in the corner of this kitchen, uses kerosene for its 
“motive power” and uses but a pint a day. 
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And here is the reason why everyone storage tank or a pressure tank pumping shoul 
should have running water. Life is too system. const 
short to continue to pump and carry wa- It is very simple. An ordinary hand insur 
ter by hand. Water is used from morn- operated force pump, a three-way valve clear 
The popular gasoline pressure stove, gene- ing until night. Many tons of it are re- and a standard hot water tank, in addi- that | 
rated with a single match, produces an in- «quired every year for ordinary uses while tion to a small amount of pipe, is all the ing, | 

stant hot flame. the burden increases accordingly where plumbing equipment that is necessary. shoul 

there is stock to be fed and watered. A kerosene burning water heater will WI! 

turer that will meet your own home or Every member of the family is a member keep the tank filled with hot water, and are q 
farm requirements. There are systems of the water brigade. The burden falls the three-way valve makes it possible to cessit 
to be had of both small and large capa- on the shoulders of both young and old. pump hot water from the tank or to not, 
city. There are systems to be installed Why continue to accept and bear this pump cold water from the well. goes 
inside or outside of the house or other never-ending task when it is so easy to occur 
buildings. All of them will provide run- load it onto a water system that will throu 
ning water at the turn of a faucet. Many never complain or become tired or over- start 
This simple arrangement assures @ constant of them are automatically controlled and worked. and that will supply you with know 
supply of hot water from the kitchen pump. "equire practically no attention. so many conveniences and save you so (To Page Eighteen) in th 


and eases the deadweight burden of lift- of fruit and grain surrounding it. Your 
ing and carrving water. Its labor-saving family may be small or it may be large, 

wrent Is an important aid in powering and you may have a few or hundreds of 
the electric iron. the toaster, electric- head of stock to care for. Be this as it 
ter, mixers and similar May, you can now obtain a dependable 
water system from a reliable manufac- 


driven egg bei 
kitchen appliances. 





The Water Supply 


Everyone is interested in running water Boeeesey 
for his home or farm. Everyone recog- 
nizes the conveniences it provides and the \ eh 
time and toil it saves over the “old pump 
ind carry by hand” method Thousands 
| 





of farms, country and suburban homes 
have already taken the important step of 
modernizing their places with running 














The kerosene water tank heater followed naturally after the kerosene stove, and sup- 
plies hot water without over-heating this model kitchen. 














Gasoline Stoves 
Hard fuels—coal, wood, coke—-have no 
place in the modern kitchen during the 
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NOTE: This is the first of a monthly 
series of articles on packing fruits and pro- 
duce for the South Water Market of Chi- 
cago, where fruits and vegetables are re- 
ceived from every state in the Union. Mr. 
Hall’s connection with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and his daily inti- 
mate contact with the great Chicago fruit 
and produce market make his observations 
of vital interest to all shippers to this mar- 
ket.—EDITOR. 
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substantially above that for ordinary 

~ li b My stock. The shipper who puts in inferiot 

Sé are in an ing traw EVTV1€S stock, thinking that the consuming pub- 

lic is not discriminating enough to dis 

: : toe « , _ tinguish between good berries and just 

By W. H. HALL table part of it is that much of this loss enlinany testies, ta nels whi dal 

3 could be prevented by proper handling. * : 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Putting up a good uniform pack can- one might easily imagine from oC quan- 

not be too strongly emphasized, and after tity of inferior stoc k shipped | that some 

tities of strawberries leaking through the having established a reputation for this, such thought was in the mind of the 

crates, or entirely covered with mold— the shipper will soon learn that there is shipper when he allowed this kind of 

worth little or nothing. and the regret- a steady demand for his fruit at a price (To Page Sirteen) 

HE FARM VALUE of the annual SUNyYFTNNUUNTNUEUNAULUEENGLIQUETOAUOYGQE00QEQQNENU000QE00000000000000000UULUSEC O04 HHNUUGUDUEUUULQOUNNUREENOUIYULNENREEEOUUUCOQQOTEEMOQECOUSNEEOUEEQQUELEEON nut HNNUQNETEEUUTUNLUNNEL qNUNNQHtT THY HNN It! HNUHESIQUEETELEUUNEOOE 
strawberry crop. is conservatively 
placed at $17,000,000, ranking ninth 
among all fruits in total cariot move- 
ment. Owing to its highly perishable 


nature and the price influence exerted by 
unfavorable weather, it is believed that 
the marketing of no other fruit is 
fraught with greater risk. The uncer- 
tainty of the weather is a continual 
bugaboo to growers and dealers alike, and, 
unfortunately, it is something beyond the 
control of man, so we may as well for- 
get this marketing factor in endeavoring 
to arrive at a clearer understanding of 
what new or modified methods should be 
applied to reduce losses. 

Vastly improved transportation and re- 
frigeration facilities, quicker handling in 
the terminal markets, investigational 
work by well trained pathologists and en- 
tomologists, have done a great deal to re- 
duce losses incident to decay and insect 
pests, but the work of all these agencies 
will fall far short of attaining their pur- 
pose unless the growers realize the true 
situation and work in harmony with the 
other interested factors. 

Viewing the problems of the industry 
from a strictly impartial standpoint, and 
speaking from first hand information 
gathered over a period of many years, the 
conclusion is reached that greater care in 
picking, grading, packing and marketing 
will increase profits. If every grower and 
shipper could visit one or more of the 
large receiving markets during the height 
of the strawberry season, it would be 
time and money well spent. Here they 
would see the best and the poorest stock 
from the various sections. They would 
understand why some lots bring big prices 
and others sell for less than freight. 
Trade preferences as to varieties, packs, 
maturity, condition, ete., could be ob- 
tained from talks with the dealers, who 
are no less interested than the grower, 
as they have an earned equity in the in- 
dustry, either by reason of having 
bought the stock outright, or by assum- 
ing the responsibility of selling it for the 
shipper. 

Picking an Important Factor 

Assuming that berries are sorted and 
graded at the packing shed, this does not 
lessen the need for close supervision of 
pickers, who are paid so much per quart 
or pint instead of on an hourly or daily 
basis. Furthermore, many of the pickers 
are children, or that type of grownups 
who cannot reasonably be expected to 
view the picking in any other light than 
that of a purely mercenary proposition. 

Immature, damaged, dirty, picked with- 
out a stem, or otherwise inferior stock, 
will, or at least should be, thrown out at 
the packing shed. This not only takes 
time, but what is perhaps of more im- 
portance, this extra handling damages the 
good stock and invites decay. A good 
field foreman is a real investment where 
the owner is unable to personally look 
after the picking. A poor or ordinary 


foreman is little, if any, better than none 
at all. 

It is not thought necessary to go into 
details regarding maturity, length of 
stems, poorly shaped or damaged berries, 
proper conditions under which picking 


should take place, ete., as to do justice 
to all of these would require considerable 
space, but suffice to say that nothing 
should be put into the boxes that the 
consumer will not buy at a price that will 
insure a profit to the grower. Also keep 
clearly in mind that any picking process 
that tends to produce decay, such as bruis- 
ing, or picking immediately after a rain, 
should be avoided. 

While decays of several different kinds 
are quite prevalent, especially during ex- 
cessively hot or rainy weather, decay does 
not, like Topsy, just grow. Something 
goes wrong somewhere, else it would not 
occur. Damaged berries offer an opening 
through which living organisms enter and 
start work, a process which is commonly 
known as decay. It is a common sight 
in the large markets to see large quan- 
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READER, NOTE: Thisis the third of a series of Fruit and Produce Growers’ Personal Experiences, relating to the Profit Side of high- 
speed haulage, which should be of especial interest to those who recognize the all-important part the SPEEDY MA RKETING of 
farm products plays in making farming PAY. 
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“We Find It Easy to Keep Up 


With 


URS is a business of fast deliveries. We 

average about 20,000 miles a year and 
during the busy season run from 100 to 175 
miles a day averaging from 20 to 100 stops each 
day. Naturally, we have been offered every 
other truck manufactured but our 14 years’ 
experience has convinced us that we have fewer 
repairs, our operating expenses are always 
lower, our first cost is lower, and we can always 


get speed when we want it. 


“Over a thousand farmers on Long Island 
buy their seeds from us. In 29 years we have 
built up a business of over a half-million dollars. 


sons. 


traffic. 


Speed Wagons. 


Pleasure Car Traffic! 


—and we cover 175 miles aday—making 100 stops for sales 


33 


We have on our books grandfathers, fathers and 


“Traffic is congested on Long Island but we 
find it easy to always keep up with pleasure car 


‘““Many farmers have asked us about trucks 
and we have always advised them to buy Reo 


“Wishing you continued success and thank- 
ing you for the uni- 
formly good service 
we have always ob- 
tained, we are”’ 


Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM KROEMER 
WILLIAM KROEMER, JR. 





Talk to Men Who’ve 
Studied Your Business 
Before You Buy Any Make of Truck 


For 14 years, Reo has pioneered the field of farm 
product transportation, 


Farmers’ needs have been studied by experts. 
Then special Speed Wagons built to meet those 
needs. 


Reo does not employ ordinary “‘salesmen.” You 
talk over your problerns with a qualified Farm 
Transportation Specialist whose sole business it is to 
serve you. He tries to “‘sell” you nothing and if he 
can’t serve you, he won't sell you. Please remem- 
ber this. 


Long-Lived Service 


Over 175,000 Reo Speed Wagons have been built 
end sold in the last 14 years. Some have been in 


constant operation 12 to 14 years. Scores have 
traveled 250,000 to 800,000 miles. That’s 25 years 
of use the average farm would give it. 


Reo Gold Crown Engine 


Specifications: New Gold Crown engine—with 
chrome nickel-steel cylinder block, seven-bearing 
crankshaft, and full pressure lubrication. 4-wheel 
2-shoe, internal hydraulic brakes. Magazine chassis 
lubrication. Air-cushioned seats. And full equipment. 
Eight wheelbase sizes—from 134 to 179 inches—in 
tonnage capacities of 114, 2 and 3 tons. Priced 
from $1,295 to $2,240—F. O. B. Lansing, Michigan. 








Reo Speed wagons also in 1% ton and 1 ton models, 
ranging from 115-inch to 138-inch wheelbases. Priced 
from $895 to $1,075—F. O. B. Lansing, Michigan. 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Michigan. 


Master Speed Wag- 
on, 2-ton capactty. 
Platform type body 
mM adaptable to all 
oan round farm use. 
Husky 6- cylinder 
motor and 4-wheel 
(2-shoe) internathy- 
draulic brakes. 


Speed Wagon Ton- 
ner with > 
express Six 
cylinders, yr ae | 
= 2-shoe)internal hy- 
raulicbrakes. Han- 
Srecainseed r 
of 2,000 lbs. with 
ease — swiftly and 
economically, 
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€XA Bell System Advertisement 


A rarMeER’s family in Pennsylvania 
had guests visiting them from the 
city—a man, his wife and a young 
daughter. Suddenly the little girl 
was taken with a high fever. They 
rushed to the telephone and called 
the doctor six miles away. He 
jumped into his car and came im- 
mediately. Ir developed that if 
there had been no telephone at 
hand her life in all probability 
would have been lost. 

The telephone is a dependable 
aid in any emergency. It summons 
help in time of fire, accident or 
sickness. It calls the repair man in 
case of breakdown. It is never too 
tired to run errands to neighboring 
towns. 

And whenever there is something 
to sell, telephone calls will find the 
best prices. A New York farmer got 
$20 more on 2000 pounds of hogs by 
telephoning two other dealers after 
one had made him an offer. A Colo- 
rado farmer got $300 more on a car 
of cattle by telephoning the Den- 
ver market. The telephone pays for 
itself many times over. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone. 
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It is the truest kind of economy 


to use only 


Nichols Triangle Brand 
Copper Sulphate 
99% Pure 


Bordeaux Mixture, made with Triangle Brand, is full 
strength—not diluted with foreign matter or inert 
impurities that have no effect upon plant diseases. 


Triangle Brand is always packed 
in clean, specially made barrels. 


LARGE CRYSTALS—SMALL CRYSTALS —PULVERIZED 


Nichols Copper Co. 
25 Broad Street A» New York: 
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ommercial C\prays in 


XN oorthern New (ngland 


New England Growers Are Noted for Their Conservatism, and Likewise 


for Their Common Sense. 


Their Adoption of Better Materials That Have 


Proved Superior in Orchara Practice May Account in Some Measure for 
the Beautiful Appearance of New England Apples. 


By M. B. CUMMINGS 


University 


OMMERCIAL spray materials have 

come into quite general use in Ver- 
mont and more or less throughout north- 
ern New England. ‘There has been a 
gradual shift from the home-made mate- 
rials of early days to the proprietary solu- 
tions and compounds of the present time. 
This growth has been inevitable, and al- 
though slow, has every reason to be per- 
manent. 


Commercial Materials Preferred 


Home-made materials have gone out 
of fashion for the most part, at least 
among the commercial growers. This is 
true despite the fact that many spray ma- 
terials could be made at home and grow- 
ers might make a wage by home mixing. 
As a matter of fact, most of them have 
become convinced that it is more worth 
while to put their extra effort and spe- 
cial thought to other problems, such as 
improving the culture of the fruits, graft- 
ing the older varieties to superior sorts, 
improving their methods of grading, pack- 
ing and marketing, rather than to attempt 
to save a few dollars by doing some work 
at home for which they are not especial- 
ly fitted. 

Spray materials in Vermont have had 
an evolutionary development. Twenty- 
five or 30 years ago most everybody used 
Bordeaux mixture, not merely for pota- 
toes and other vegetables, but for all 
orchard fruits. There was an era for 
kerosene emulsion, but the oil-water 
sprays were never very satisfactory be- 
cause they were probably not precisely 
made or carefully and effectively applied. 
The advent of San Jose scale, the dis- 
covery of bark louse and its injuries, the 
appearance of blister mite, made a dor- 
mant spray a matter of necessity. This 
brought in the caustic lime-sulphur as 
a winter application. When fruit grow- 
ers had to have lime-sulphur as a dor- 
mant solution, and when they experienced 
spray injury with Bordeaux, many shifted 
to the liquid lime-sulphur, to be much 
diluted for summer applications. It is 
doubtlessly true that even today lime- 
sulphur in some form is used more than 
apy spray material in Vermont. 


Miscible Oils Advocated 


Just two years ago the European red 
mite made its appearance in a few iso- 
lated places among the commercial grow- 
ers and the advent of this pest empha- 
sized the importance of the oil sprays, 
so that wherever the European red mite 
was found, some type of oil spray was 
used to control it. 

The pear psylla is not a problem in 
Vermont, as there is no commercial cul- 
ture of this fruit in the Green Mountain 
State. The pear is only grown on a 
small scale either for home use or for a 
small local market. Consequently, the 
use of oil sprays for this pest has never 
come to the recognition of Vermont or- 
chardists. Thirty or more years ago there 
was a_.thriving industry in pear culture 
in some portions of Vermont, but pear 
blight with all of its possibilities for harm 
came just before efficient and scientific 
control of this disease was worked out 
for practical growers. So pear growing 
as an industry was wiped out and was re- 
placed by the apple, which is the only 
highly important commercial fruit, aside 
from the strawberry, in northern New 
England. 

At the present time Scalecide, Sunoco 
spray oil and a few other miscible oils are 
advocated among Vermont orchardists, 
and are seemingly satisfactory. The lub- 
ricating oil emulsions probably are very 
effective, but owing to their complica- 
tions and variable properties, they have 
not become popular. It is doubtful if 
more than a half dozen Men are using 


of Vermont 


any kind of the home-made lubricating 
oil emulsions. Oil-Bordeaux is not in 
use at all, 


Dry Lime-Sulphur Replacing Liquid 
Form 

With the improvement of dry 
sulphur, this powdered material is rap- 
idly replacing the liquid lime-sulphur, for 
several reasons. In the first place, it is 
more convenient to handle and more 
pleasant to apply. It can be stored with 
less attention to or danger from freez- 
ing than any of the liquid sulphur forms. 
It goes readily into solution and thus 
meets the present day requirements for 
immediate usages. The cold winter sea- 
sons of northern New England make the 
storage of liquid lime-sulphur somewhat 
of a problem, as it is better if the mate- 
rial does not freeze. 

Spray injury in Vermont resulting in 
russeting and streaking of the fruit and 
danger to the foliage was of rather com- 
mon occurrence in 1927 and 1928. Some 
of the growers using liquid lime-sulphur 
added iron sulphate, also known as cop- 
peras, one pound to 50 gallons of diluted 
lime-sulphur, as a means of reducing 
spray injury. It seemed to work well. 


New Materials Used Cautiously 


Generally speaking, it does not appear 
that northern New England fruit grow- 
ers have suffered much from the misuse 
of untried commercial preparations. In 
fact, the cases of that sort are so few and 
far between that this feature of the prob- 
lem becomes negligible. For the most 
part, the growers have been cautious in 
the use of new materials until they have 
proved their worth in several seasons 
and in several places. They have tried 
out new materials on a small scale, but 
they have very generally adopted the bet- 
ter materials as soon as satisfied of their 
safety and real value. 





Controlling Plum Pest 
with P. D. B. 


AN EFFECTIVE method of controlling 
the plum tree borer that is also in- 
expensive has been developed by the 
Zoology-Entomology Department of the 
South Dakota Experiment Station. 

The new remedy is simple and its esti- 
mated cost is not in excess of three cents 
per tree, according to Prof. George I. 
Gilbertson, of the department. Ordinary 
paraffin is melted and paradichloroben- 
zine, or P. D. B., is added at the rate of 
one part to nine parts paraffin. A thin 
coat of this solution—one pint to every 
four or five trees—is then brushed on the 
trunks and larger branches of the trees. 

When it hardens, the paraffin-P. D. B. 
combination forms a _ protective coat 
which does not chip off in summer tem- 
perature and which allows the dissolved 
P. D. B. to vaporize slowly and enter the 
tissue of the borer and kill it. The fumi- 
gating action continues for several days 
until the larvae of the borer are dead. 

This method is believed to be the first 
practical and effective control ever pro- 
duced during two decades of research. 





Lemons are graded and packed to an 


accompaniment of radio music in the 
packing room of the San Fernando 


Heights Lemon Association, one of the 
units of the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange. With the aid of amplifiers all 
the workers are able to hear the music 
instead of the clicking of machinery. The 
music is not kept going continuously. 





Shrubs that bloom early should not be 
pruned until after blooming. Late-bloom- 
ing shrubs, such as hydrangea, should be 
pruned early in the season. 
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there can be no question of the average 


Advantages of "Federal “farm Loans is 



























nda HE OLD MELODRAMAS in which very six months; $25 of the first pay- pose of paying off short-term loans. The nt Paw ns gx “ey gepretenss me Be - 
the village cut-throat loan agent took ment goes for interest ihe! $5 is applied balance has been used to buy equipment, aeeeg wi ceaiiadical (he oe a aie ae 
a mortgage on the farm of the old folks on the principal. In each succeeding stock, clear Jand, improve buildings, or ee its bility ae cc og sw hin ‘] we: 
ise for the purpose of foreclosing on the old payment more money is applied to the purchase additional land. Under this the is “ aclidie ae Bees ame <a seal a 
homestead and thus not only get pos- reduction of the principal and less is re- system, a farmer may, if he has the col- ee sal ai z f ae aera ip ow Saad 
— session of the farm but win the hand of quired for interest. Thus, in 72 semi- lateral and can otherwise qualify, bor- | ie be vag - " pees age i ameine eines: 
for the fair daughter, only to be thwarted in annual payments the debt is amortized, row as high as $25,000 on his farm, but Pap eee and one-fifth sa valuation 
his nefarious undertaking by the return that is, killed off. loans of less than $10,000 are given the Of eth flat Ka = pe es gu 
of the wayward son just in time to pay That the farmers have turned to the preference: the average loan is around toes “i - . pane ico) ute pene? Pad beet 
off the mortgage and kick the old Shy- Federal Farm = System ge 8 = $3000. - phot ee ae = t of es 
lock out of the door, were by no means’ pose of funding their existing debts anc ‘ . ‘ : ’ . no 
based upon pure fiction. They were most doing away with the short-term—three to Qualifications for Securing a Loan = the federal land banks intr 
popular in the country theatres or what five year—loans is borne out by the fact The security required for a loan, of oe the | Seep aS Sane +] seceegr a 
was known as the “kerosene circuit” and that of the more than a billion dollars course, is the farm. It must be a com- ‘ seb cai —" — : mien cs pgs 2 
icating there was ample reason for this. Many outstanding in loans, about two-thirds plete farm unit with the necessary build- MERC CCSSELY FOR" DOERR CE Ree Amen 
not in farmers in the audience had witnessed of the money was advanced for the anil ings and sufficiently well developed so (To Pane Eiahteen) 
just such scenes enacted frequently in  =———— -—— ~ ae ee ia ee 
Liquid their neighborhood, sO that the “just | 
desserts” given to the village skinflint in | ts | 
. ; the dramas afforded them just the sort q red er moo ness § 
lime- ate ecas gs ‘ j 
is rap- ( kick” they liked best. | j 
| : 


ee Farmers Benefit by Long Term Loans 

s 

” more Probably the federal land banks, which e % red « i 
d with started business about a decade ago, were 

freez- more responsible than any other agency 


forms. for the passing of this type of melodrama, 
i thus for they changed the facts upon which CO n oO m y e e & 
‘ rar yy . . . a 





its for the dramas were based. These banks 


r sea- made it unnecessary for the farmers to 
ke the borrow for short periods, and so long as 
1ewhat the borrower kept up his installments, 


amounting to very little more than simple 


mate- 

interest, the loan would not be called. 
ing in Thus it became very unpopular for any 
it and lender to foreclose upon a farm without 
r com- absolute necessity. In fact, the reverse of 


Some the situation depicted in the old melo- 


ulphur dramas now prevails. Many of the com- 
‘Ss cop- mercial banks which lend only for short 
diluted periods have found it desirable to keep 
ducing the mortgage on the farm even though 
ell. the farmer is nearly insolvent and let 
him try to work out his own salvation. 
sly Bankers have found that their job as 
appear bankers does not include farming. 
grow- The 12 federal land banks not only in- 
misuse troduced the long-term loan running for 
ns. In 30-odd years, but they are responsible for 
w and bringing about a much lower rate of in- 
. prob- terest on first farm mortgages. In the 
most old days before these banks started busi- 
ous in ness, particularly in states west of the 
> have Mississippi and in many parts of the 
easons South, interest rates even on first mort- 
- tried gages ran as high as 10 to 15 per cent 
e, but per annum. It is not diflicult to imagine 
ie bet- the savings which farmers made when 
F their the five or six per cent loan was intro- 


duced by the federal land banks. It has 
been estimated, and, I believe, accurately, 
that there has been a saving of two per 
cent in interest on farm mortgages 
». B. throughout at least three-fourths of the 
United States. That is an average. In 





The 4-Door Sedan + Body by Fisher 


EF ARMERS understand the importance to any machine 





oy many parts of the country the saving, of of smooth, vibrationless performance. 
" se, is ary 2 rreater. 
y the The Arise they Saat iuah ‘dill That is why they always sit up and listen when you 
f the aie tate enh the “peee-nehiaen be. Sa talk about the smoothness of the New Pontiac Big Six. 
s esti- terest rates virtually all over the United For they appreciate that smoothness means as much 
eats States. Otber agencies have ——— to a car as it does to a separator. And this splendid 
rge I. oc meuctggpte - ee poet a? pines General Motors car has this quality in a greater degree 
4s . Prest s ‘ a: g I »S 
anvend rate attributed to the co-operative system than ever before. 
abe of = be — to the a one The New Pontiac Big Six derives its smoothness from 
* Ss, whic * represents presen 
. thin Patan A A hg a United Rtates such features of advanced design as the dynamically- 
a If the federal land banks are respousible balanced counter-weighted crankshaft which reduces 
ae for a saving of only two per cent on two- bearing pressure at high speeds—from the Harmonic 
D. B. thirds <a sg gp billion- dollars, the Balancer which practically eliminates torsional vibra- 
gure st s staggering 5 rtions * b , 
coat ptbenetleed 3 aa. aie te eae tion from the crankshaft—from the new G-M-R 
a calteue. cylinder head, which minimizes knocking, even with 
neng9 — ordinary gasoline. And the New Pontiac Big Six is 
a 
er the The Amortization Feature . eS ae 
Bory wane : more economical because this smoothness lengthens 
days ” orig Ren agnygersy oe ae its life and keeps down the costs of maintenance and 
ver practice s¢ } : 
Fas was introduced with the passage of the operation. 
- pro- tages . eo 8 eyed a roe \ See your Oakland-Pontiac dealer. Drive the New 
- yas é é 1 r ada ition 1e v 5 . . < 
oh. scuiaiedid pocorn of Sesian ges on Pontiac yourself. Investigate its many other big car 
amortization feature has made it possible features. You'll find it a real step up in quality and 
> = for more than 400,000 borrowers gradu- style—an exceptional value that you can own without 
1 the p : ee : y 
natin ally to make semi-annual installment pay- leaving the low-priced field. 
h ments on the principal of their loans. ‘ ae hs, Poa S ’ ae 
ft 24 Thus, not only have the farm mortgages Pontiac Big Six, $745 to $895, f. o. b. Pontiac, Michigan, plus 
tong of these borrowers been funded for 30- delivery charges. 
seein odd years, but they have had an oppor- OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
The tunity to save systematically and have 
ie cut down their debt approximately $95.- 
y- 000,000. For instance, most of the banks ;] ’ 
“— are now lending on five per cent interest , 4 
loom- rate. The total installment paid upon a ’ : 
ld be co-operative federal farm loan is six per i 
cent. This includes the payments on the 1" 
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high power microscope. 


the protection period. 


KOLOKIL, the Insecti-Fungicide, is 


poison. 


Test Kolodust tor yourself. Send thi 
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. and that’s just as EFFECTIVE. You can do a thorough job by dust- 
Every leaf can be reached and protected. 


ITS WORTH. Not only is Kolodust more effective than other methods 
of crop pest control, IT IS QUICKER, EASIER TO APPLY, and far more 


WHAT IS KOLODUST? 


Kolodust is an improved sulphur fungicide. 
produced by a fusion process which results in a new, patented material 
displaying colloidal or soluble properties and consists of sulphur in a new 
form which is fused with a carrier and is invisible even under the ordinary 


This new form of sulphur has proven toxic pro- 
perties far more powerful than any other known 
forms of sulphur with which it has been compared. 
It “sticks through rain and wind”, thus prolonging 


name and address and we will return a free sample 
of Kolodust together with full dusting information. 


NIAGARA SPRAYER AND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
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separately ... 3 
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MAKE THIS TEST 

Place a few drops of 
water on a piece of dark 
paper, and apply a thin 
film of Kolodust. 

Make the same ex- 
periment on a second 
piece of paper using any 
other sulphur dust. 

Allow to dry, 
compare, 


Kolodust plus 


then 
s ad with your 

Ordinary sulpbur dusts 
ride the drop. 


Kolodust diffuses 
through the drop leaving 
a protecting film over 
‘ the entire area. 
Middleport, N.Y. Send for demonstra- 
tion sample. 
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Founded 1839 


GRASSELLI 


Arsenate of Lead + Calcium Arsenate + Lime Sulphur 
rdeaux Mixture + 
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ad in your calyx spray 


insures a positive and certain “kill”—thus prevent- 
ing heavy second and third broods of codling moth. 


2. Using Grasselli Lead insures your season’s 


of the clean, sound, full- 


color fruit that sells at a premium. 


Use GRASSELLI Arsenate of Lead this year 
and “cash in” at top market prices. There’s a 
Grasselli distributor near you. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


f. -8 Cleveland, Ohio 
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An €&xperiment in —<NCarketing 


By G. L. SMITH. 


T IS MY desire to attack the subject 
of marketing from what may seem to 


many a strange point of view. Let us 
fruit growers imagine ourselves to be 


the buying public and let us look at our- 
selves, what we have to sell and how we 
offer it. From this vantage point we 
may discover some valuable ideas that 
might be developed and capitalized upon 
to our advantage in creating the kind of 
demand for our products that will lead 
to profit. 

Let me enumerate here what I consider 
the essential factors affecting the success 
of any venture wherein the grower him- 
self merchandizes more or less directly 
to the consumer the produce he grows. 
Incidentally, most of the factors have a 
bearing upon the reactions of the con- 
suming public. I will enumerate them in 
the order of what I consider their relative 
importance: A consuming public; loca- 
tion; quality products, variety and price; 
dependable supply of standardized prod- 
ucts; business good will. 


Why a Consuming Public? 


We might use a little deduction on 
this question. The more people, the great- 
er the consumption. The greater the 
consumption, the greater*the demand, and 
so on. Surely no sane person seeking a 
livelihood would attempt to grow cran- 


ing factors to standardization. When 
our needs are satisfied one after another, 
the process in the procuring of them be- 
comes a habit. A habit once formed will 
remain perpetual only if there exists a 
dependable supply. It has been rightfully 
said that habit is the working of the sub- 
conscious mind. Failure, therefore, to 
furnish a dependable supply, will cause 
keen disappointment, arrest attention, 
cure the habit and result in a lost cus- 
tomer, 


Business Good Will 


Business good will constitutes the 
etherial assets of any enterprise. With- 
out it, a business may exist but never 
boom. The most humble vender of pea- 
nuts and popcorn may be vastly rich in 
what we call business good will. His 
smile, his cheerfulness and kindly ‘‘thank 
you,” if that is his cultivated nature, may 
build up a reward that money cannot buy. 
Any permanent successful business looks 
upon its business good will as its most 
priceless treasure. Choose any success- 
ful business in your community that has 
the respect of its citizenship and give it 
a close analysis. Most all the features 
enumerated here will be found very much 
in evidence: Efficiency, courtesy, service, 
personal interest, honesty, square dealing 
and educational interest. A composite of 











Smith’s air-cooled storage and sales room annex in Rock Island, Ill. The fruit 


farm is eight miles out. 


This plant is completely equipped with all the most mod- 


ern machinery and equipment known to the business of fruit growing, and is insu- 
lated throughout with insulating lumber manufactured from sugar cane fiber. 


berries on the great American desert 100 
miles from a railroad. Climate, adapt- 
ability, transportation facilities, labor, 
perishability and competition would all 
take their merciless toll, but of no less 
importance is a consuming public, large 
enough and close enough to absorb the 
product so that no demoralizing surplus 
will wipe out the margin of profit neces- 
sary to remain in the business of produc- 
ing that particular article. 

These factors, consuming public and 
location, are considerably interlocked. 
They represent the fundamental condi- 
tions that must favorably exist before any 
venture or undertaking should be at- 
tempted. They predetermine the chances 
for ultimate success or failure. The man 
who ponders well on these fundamental 
prerequisites establishes a firm foundation 
for the strongest forces working for fail- 
ure and ruin. 


What About Quality, Variety and 
Price? 


I place quality, variety and price of 
next importance. It is principally a dis- 
criminating public that we have to deal 
with. Competition in merchandising has 
been the chief factor in educating the con- 
sumer to a high degree of efficiency as to 
how he spends his money. If you disagree 
with me, let me ask you this question, 
“What in your opinion has popularized 
with the American housewife, the grocery 
store operated under the chain system?” 
Well, in substance, the managements of 
the chain store systems are giving the 
public what they want and quality, va- 
riety and price seem not to have been 
neglected in their scheme of merchandis- 
ing. 

Necessity is often quoted as the mother 
of invention. Low cost production, con- 
venience, public demand, plus the power 
of the press, are the necessary contribut- 


all these essentials makes for what we 
call personality in business, 


Application to Fruit Growing 

The wise fruit grower, who is always 
a student of all the phases of his busi- 
ness and who profits by experience, ob- 
servation and study, will bow in approba- 
tion to the five salient points necessary 
for success that have been enumerated. 
Novices of all kinds have embarked in 
the fruit growing business with but little 
knowledge of the subject, consequently 
they have erred. Their failure, too, is 
mitigating the success of legitimate hon- 
est-to-goodness growers, because the nov- 
ice is generally the one who floods the 
market with culls and otherwise helps 
most to induce a demoralization of fruit 
markets. 





Tree Records Kept 


MAY citrus producers in California 
are now keeping records of the pro- 
duction .of each tree in their orchards. 
These individual tree records enable the 
growers to locate good orange, lemon and 
grapefruit trees from which to take bud 
wood for top-working poor trees. They 
also indicate the trees that need individ- 
ual care, and furnish reliable data on 
which to base conclusions concerning the 
results of orchard practices. 

In Farmers’ Bulletin No. 794-F, “Cit- 
rus-Fruit Improvement,” recently issued 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, A. D. Shamel describes the 
method of keeping and using tree-per- 
formance records and comments on the 
results obtained by those who have fol- 
lowed the practice over a period of years. 
A copy of the bulletin may be obtained 
by writing to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, 
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Washing Woolen 

Blankets Before Storing 

ITH the sure approach of warm 

weather and the final lap of the an- 
nual spring housecleaning marathon, the 
blankets which were in service during the 
winter gradually find their way to the 
Jaundry. Blankets, whether all-wool or 
only part wool, require very careful 
laundering to prevent shrinking and 
“felting” or matting of the fibers. By the 
use of proper washing and drying meth- 
ods, however, you can preserve the origi- \ 
nal softness and fluffiness of the new 
blanket throughout its long period of 
service, 

The first thing to do is to choose for 
the washing a cool, breezy day to insure 
proper drying. Blankets must not be 
dried in the sun if they are to be fluffy 
when dry. 

Need Washing Machine 

The next step is to arrange the laundry 
equipment. A washing machine is abso- 
lutely essential for the successful wash- 
ing of heavy blankets, both to save the 
blankets from rough handling while wet 
and to save the already overworked house- 
wife from the unnecessary heavy lifting 
involved. A power washer with a whirl- 
ing extractor compartment (the latter 
eliminates wringing of any kind), is by 
far superior to the old-fashioned hand 


power machine with attached hand 
wringer. If a gasoline engine, electricity 


or any other source of power is available 
on the farm, then the old washing ma- 
chine should be changed to power drive 
through the use of belts and pulleys or a 
motor, or, better still, one of the new, 
improved models should be purchased. 
Anything that saves Mother’s time, health 
and energy is a worth while investment. 

The washing machine should be placed 
so that it can be filled and emptied 
through the use of a hose rather than by 
the tedious process of hand dipping. It 
should be placed near the tubs and the 
hot and cold water faucets to save steps 
and effort in transferring blankets and 
washing materials. 

Next we should prepare the water for 
washing. Since both heat and cold shrink 
woolens, we must use lukewarm water 
for both washing and rinsing. The water 
should be kept at 100 degrees Fahrenheit, 
or less, as much higher temperatures 
make the wool fiber harsh and inelastic. 
Use a thermometer, if necessary. Re- 
member that 100 degrees is but slightly 
warmer than blood heat. Heat also has 
a tendency to “yellow” white garments 
or blankets. 

Dissolve Soap First 

Use a mild, neutral! soap, preferably in 
the chip or flake form. Dissolve the 
soap flakes thoroughly in a small quan- 
tity of hot water before bringing the 
water in which the blankets are to be 
laundered down to the prescribed luke- 
warm temperature. When using hard 
water, soften it with the mild alkali, 
borax, until the soap will make good 
suds, Dilute ammonia may also be used, 
but washing soda is too strong an alkali 
for woolens. Hard water “cuts” the soap 
and at the same time leaves a_harsh- 
feeling deposit on the supposedly clean 
blankets. 

Now we are ready for the actual 
washing process. After the machine has 
been properly filled with lukewarm soap 
suds, place not more than one double 
blanket or two single blankets in the ma- 
chine at a time and wash each for about 
10 minutes. Do not rub any soiled spots, 
as rubbing tends to break and mat the 
fibers. It is far better to wash them in 
a second or third water if they are badly 
soiled. If you must wash by hand, work 
by squeezing the blanket up and down in 
the water, depending on the passing of the 
suds in and out of the fabric to loosen 
the dirt. Handle wet woolens gently. 
Never allow the blankets to soak in the 
water for any length of time. It is ad- 


» to use clean suds for each sep- 
arate blanket washing. 

Squeeze out the water lightly after twisted or squeezed tightly in any way, 
as they tend to mat and shrink when so do not stretch the edges into scallops. 
If your machine is of the wring- 
release all possible pressure or 


washing and rinse in two or three clean 
(about 100 degrees treated. 
Run the machine about five er type, 


lukewarm waters 
Fahrenheit). 


ing. 
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minutes for each rinse. 
Thorough rinsing is more effective 
n keeping woolenas from turning ‘“tyellow” 
iny bluing could possibly be. Some chine and it is equipped with one of the 
persons believe that leaving 
in the rinse water makes woolens softer by all means, allowing about five minutes 
and fluffer, 
disproved by careful experimentation. The 
process not only does not keep them soft, ¢are as the washing. 
but it hastens mildew in woolens and er be hung in the sun to dry, 
‘auses the fabric to soil more easily. 


Extractor Is Best 
Wringing is very 
washing of blankets. 


> 


Do not use blu- tension on the wringer rolls, then care- 
fully fold the blankets lengthwise and put 
them through. If you have a power ma- 


a little soap efficient spinning-basket extractors, use it 


but this theory has also been for extracting the water sufficiently. 

The drying of woolens needs as much 
Blankets must nev- 
neither can 
they be dried properly in a hot room. Af- 
ter extracting the water, hang each blan- 
ket evenly over the line, preferably out- 
important in the of-doors, with one-half of the blanket on 
They must never be either side of the line. Gently square the 
corners and straighten out the edges, but 


Remember that as they dry, so will they 
remain, 
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NO OTHER SIX AT THE PRICE 
HAS ALL 





WHIPPET SIX SEDAN 


with 7-bearing crankshaft 


*/60 


Coach $695; Coupe $695; Coupe (with 
rumble seat) $725; De Luxe Sedan $850; 
Sport De Luxe Roadster $850 (including 


rumble seat and extras). 


WHIPPET FOUR COACH 


‘S50 


Coupe $550; g-pass. Coupe $580; Sedan 
$615; De Luxe Sedan $695; Roadster 
$500; 4-pass. Roadster $530; Collegiate 
Roadster $595; Touring $495; Commer- 
cial Chassis $380. All Willys-Overland 
prices f. 0. 6. Toledo, Ohio, and specifica- 


tions subject to change without notice. 


NEW SUPERIOR 


PRODUCT OF WILLYS-OVERLAND, 


THESE FEATURES 





HE new Superior Whippet is the only low- 

priced Six with “ALL these important 
advantages: Seven-bearing crankshaft, full force- 
feed lubrication, “Finger-Tip Control,” silent 
timing chain, extra long wheelbase, oversize 
balloon tires, shock absorbers, adjustable Timken 
bearings throughout pinion and differential, extra 
long connecting rods and Nelson-type aluminum 
alloy invar-strut pistons. ‘The new Superior Whip- 
pet Six also has more frame cross members and a 


greater braking area than any of its competitors. 


hippet 


SIXES 
INC., TOLEDO, OHIQ 
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Protection from 
dangerous sprays 


WHEN you work with fruit sprays, 
you can’t help breathing in irritat- 
ing and injurious chemicals unless 
you wear a mask. 

The Willson Dustite Respirator 
for Dust and Spray gives protec- 
tion to your lungs. Wear it also 
when you’re treating seed or 
threshing. Play safe! Use it for 
all work with dust and poisons! 
Comfortable. Allows free breath- 
ing. Easy to adjust. Recommended 
by manufacturers of agricultural 
chemicals. Priced at $2.25. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, write to 
us and we will send it C. O. D. 
Address Willson Products, Inc., 
203 Washington Street, Reading, 
Pa., U.S. A. 


THE WILLSON 
DUSTITE RESPIRATOR 
for Dust and Spray 





It’s time to dust 


—G=awee and be sure you have a PEERLESS 





It has stood abe test and it is a pleasure to meet th 
owner of a Peerle 

It is Somatracted of first class material by skillful 
workmen. Scientifically designed to produce a maximum 
of power with a minimum of effort 

It brings results as low plants or medium sized trees 
are easily reached 

Write foi a circular and say where you saw this ad. 


PEERLESS DUST GUN COMPANY 
5100 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio _ 
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Baskets for Apples, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, 


Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Beans, etc. Boxes and 
Crates for Berries, Cucumbers, Celery, Cauli- 
flower and vegetables of all kinds. Plant boxes, 


Catalog mailed on request 


The Pierce-Williams Co. 


South Haven, Mich., or Jonesboro, Ark. 


CIDER PRESSES 


AND 
CIDER MAKERS’ EQUIPMENT 


Mount Gilead hydraulic cider presses have been 
famous since 1877. They get all the juice. Made in 
various sizes. Also filters, washers, bottling equip- 
ment, and cookers for making apple butter and 
jelly in quantity. Write for catalog and prices. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 


401 LINCOLN AVE, MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO 























|STANDARD GARDEN 


A_Powerful Tractor for Small Farms 
“Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, Fruit 





Growers and Poultrymen. 
DOES 4 MEN’S WORK 
Waiking & Riding Equipment 

ree Catalog Does Belt Work {> 
STANDARG ENGINE COMPANY 


3201 Como A’ 


J 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


-trap. 
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Cane “Fruits Bring Quick (ash 
to North west G rowers 





(From Page Sir) 

and the bearing area is confined primarily 
}to the canes that come from the crowns 
oi the original plants. In this way the 
1 | can be held within definite boun- 
and cultivation can be performed 
| 1OST ¢ tN by machinery. Besides, a 
jmore efficient mulch can be maintained, 
new cane growth is betier protected and 

harvesting is made considerably easier. 
In plantings where the canes are tall, 


system of 
area with- 
may be ae- 
about 


employ a 

fruiting 
This 
the 


it is 
training 


necessary to 

thi it keeps the 
in reach of the pickers. 
complished by topping 
and one-half feet from the ground 
(Fig. 2) or by weaving the canes on a 
wire trellis (Fig. 3). Recent experiments 
tend to show that better quality of fruit 
is obtained when the former sysfem is 
used. 

It is probably best to remove the suck- 
and excessive canes early in the sea- 

Good results are usually obtained by 
leaving from six to 12 canes, depending 
upon the vigor of the vines. Old canes 
should be removed soon after the crop is 
harvested. 

Black Raspberries. 


canes 


four 


ers 


son. 


As compared with 


other cane fruits, pruning and training of 
black raspberries are simple operations. 
Trellises are not necessary and pruning 


need not be excessive or complicated. 

Black raspberries do not send up suck- 
ers from the roots, and new cane growth 
is confined to shoots which originate at 
the base of the original plants. When 
the young canes come up in spring, they 
should be allowed to reach a height of 20 
to 24 inches and then topped back to 14 
or 16 inches. During the remainder of 
the summer, side branches or laterals will 
develop and the bearing area will thus be 
increased many fold. Pruning proper 
should be done in the spring before the 
buds open, and should consist, first, of 
thinning out the weaker canes so that the 
number will be reduced to four or five, 
and second, of tipping back of the later- 
als. The old canes should be taken out as 
soon as the crop is removed. 


A very practical method of training 
black raspberries consists of tying the 


canes into a loose bundle as illustrated in 
Fig. 4. By this method the fruiting area 
is conveniently placed for the pickers and 
is out of the way for tillage operations. 
Evergreen Blackberry. When once es- 
tablished, the Evergreen blackberry is a 
vigorous grower and unless carefully 
pruned and trained at regular intervals 
soon becomes unmanageable. It produces 


shoots from lateral buds at the base of 
the old canes and also sends up suckers 
from the roots. Usually it is best to 


A’ REGULAR intervals I have in- 
quiries from farmers relative to the 
installation of a grease trap in connec- 


tion with drainage from the kitchen sink. 
Where. a satisfactory septic tank is pro- 
vided to take care of the sewage from 
the sanitary toilet and bathroom, it 
should have adequate capacity to take 
care of the waste from the kitchen with- 
out any additional equipment. Grease 
and fats that pass through the drain from 
the kitchen sink will not be in sufficient 
quantities to result in any harm if a regu- 
lar sewer tile is used to discharge this 
material into the septic tank. However, 
if the wastes from the kitchen sink pass 
into an ordinary farm tile, there is a 
possibility of the tile stopping up, due to 
the fact that the water will seep into the 


soil and the grease will gradually ac- 
cumulate at the tile joints. 
Where conditions justify the installa- 


tion of a grease trap. one should be in- 
stalled that has several times the capacity 
of the greatest quantity of greasy water 
that is discharged into it at one time. 
This added capacity will allow the water 
to cool and the grease will congeal and 
rise to the surface of the water in the 
On this basis the trap should have 
at least seven or eight gallons capacity, 
It should be so arranged that the dis- 








46 Cedar St., New York 


charge into the trap will not disturb the 


CThe Use of Grease °/raps 


By E. W. LEHMANN 
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rogue out the suckers and preserve only 
the canes that originate at the crowns. 
With healthy, vigorous vines from 10 to 
16 canes may be saved for fruiting. I're- 
quently. it is necessary to tip the canes 


so that they will not interfere with each 


other on the trellis. 


Several methods of training for Ever- 
green blackberry are now in use and each 
has its advocates, Some growers use a 
trellis similar to that employed with red 
raspberries (Fig. 5), the fruiting canes 
being placed on parallel wires about four 
feet from the ground and the young shoots 
being allowed to trail underneath. Some 
object to this method because it affords 
no protection for the new growth, which 


is easily damaged by pickers and by till- 
operations. This can be remedied, 
however, by installing an extra 
wires about two feet above the 
In early spring the canes can be 
ferred to the upper wires. 

The overhead system of training, (Tig. 
6), is employed by some growers. In this 
case two sets of wires are used, the lower 
accommodating the fruiting area and 
upper set taking care of the new 
A disadvantage of this system is 
there is difficulty in getting the new 
through the fruiting area and on 
to the upper wires, 


age 
set of 
ground. 
trans- 


set 

the 
shoots. 
that 
shoots 


Still another system consists in training 
the new growth one year on the upper 
wires and the next year on the lower 


the 
being 


retraining in 
the canes 


wires. In this way 
spring is not necessary, 


left in the place where they grew. By 
this method, however, the. fruiting area 
necessarily alternates from one set of 


wires to the other and consequently is not 
always conveniently placed for the 
pickers. 
Insects and Diseases 
The insects and diseases of cane fruits 
are fairly well controlled at the present 
time. Such insect pests as crown borer 
and cane maggot are held in check by re- 
moval of infested canes. The raspberry 
sawfly can be effectively controlled by ap- 
plications of arsenate of lead. The straw- 
berry root weevil was at one time a seri- 
ous pest in cane fruit plantings but is 
now controlled by means of poison baits. 
Fungous diseases, such as anthracnose 
and rust, are occasionally found but have 
caused no serious losses. Verticillium wilt 
of black raspberries is without doubt the 
most serious disease thus far encountered. 


No effective control measure has as yet 
been developed for this trouble. Non- 
parasitic ailments, such as winter injury 
and drought injury, are more or less seri- 
ous during some seasons, 

surface and the discharge from the trap 
will come from near the bottom of the 
container. 


The trap may be made of a barrel set 
into the ground, or it may be made of 
more permanent construction, but in any 


Castiron cover and rim 
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A simple grease trap which may be easily 


constructed. 


should be arranged so that the 
be easily cleaned out through 


event, it 
frease may 


the top. The illustration given is of a 
concrete trap recommended in Farmer’s 
Bulletin 1227, which may be secured by 


writing to the Division of Agricultural 
Engineering of the United States Depart- 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 





The FASTEST 
Weeder Made 


Just a slight push and this 
scuffle hoe cuts off the big 
weeds, tips out the little 
ones and leaves a fine 
mulch on the soil to pre- 
vent evaporation. 


Blade and shank forged from 
one solid piece of steel, with 
5 foot selected ash handle. 


The brand True Temper is 
burned in the handle to 
mark each hoe as the best 
tool of its kind that can 
be made, the handle of 
every genuine 













THE AMERICAN TRUE 
FORK & HOE CO. TEMPER 
tool 


1914 Keith Bldg., 
Cleveland,’ Ohio. 


Makers of Farm and 
Garden Tools for 
over 100 years. 





FREE On Request 
—Users’ Catalog. 
Describes over 
400 choice tools 
for every farm 
task, 


If your dealer has not yet stocked the Scuf- 
fle Hoe, Cat. No. A2, send us his name and 
$1.20 and we will supply you direct, post- 
paid, 


GARDEN SCUFFLE HOE 

























Learn how the BOLENS 
saves time and energy in 
*Garden Plowing, Seeding, 
Cultivating,Spraying,Lawn 
Mowing. Important New 
Tools. Attachments instantly 


BOLENS 
Sar ACTOR. 


nae. 


interchangeable. Many vital patented 
features. Easy payment plan. Write today. 
GILSON MFG. CO. 

851 Park St., Port Washington, Wis. 











YOU WILL 
YOUR OWN 


HAVE 


“Table 


AND YOUR OWN 


Waitress 


You'll like your own waitress, 
the way she soon knows your 
special tastes, and the delicious 
food she serves you. You'll like 
all the good things about Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall. 


Would you care for a booklet 
about these hotels? 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
American Plan 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 





ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Getting Jobs Done 


About the House 


i IS ALWAYS interesting to compare 
the capacity different individuals have 
for work. One man will accomplish so 
much in a day while another, apparently 
equally but no better endowed, will ac- 
complish twice as much. Why is it? We 
say it is due to greater ability, more 
skill, greater efficiency, system, etc. 

I called on an executive of a large com- 
pany recently, a man who gets things 
done. He told me of a plan he followed 
for getting jobs done about the home that 
I believe will interest the readers of this 
magazine. The first step was to list all 
the jobs that needed to be done about the 
house. For example, (1) fixing screens 
on kitchen windows; (2) painting front 
porch; (3) painting screens; (4) clean- 
ing up basement; (5) fixing chairs; (6) 
repairing screen doors; (7) fix cord for 


electric iron; (8) mow the lawn; (9) 
repair leaky faucet; (10) tighten car 
door; (11) polish floor; (12) make 


swings for children, ete. All of these jobs 
were listed on a slate conveniently lo- 
cated in the kitchen. As new jobs needed 
to be done, they were added to the list. 

To get the work done, this man fol- 
lowed the practice of doing the job he 
wanted to do rather than forcing himself 
to do some job because somebody else 
wanted him to do it. Playing golf would 
become irksome if somebody wanted you 
to do it and asked you each day to play 
after a hard day’s work had already been 
done. It would become a task rather than 
recreation. This executive made the home 
jobs recreation because he did the things 
he wanted to do. It was fun to fix the 
hydrant when it took no nervous energy 
to look up the tools and the washer need- 
ed and no one told you to do it. There 
was some satisfaction in checking that 
job off the list. The same is true of the 
other jobs. Try this plan of making a 
list and watch out so you don’t run a 
race with yourself to make a new record, 
like the golf fan. 





Adequate Equipment 
Essential in Farming 


was much is being said about the 
marketing of farm products, we 
should not overlook the fact that the net 
income depends on the cost of production 
as well as on the sale price of the prod- 
uct. Even under adverse conditions, there 
are some farmers who are making money 
and are paying out on their farms. These 
are the efficient farmers. Economy and 
efficiency must always be considered. 

Power and labor are the most import- 
ant items of expense in most farm pro- 
duction. To reduce these items of ex- 
pense, it is essential that adequate equip- 
ment be available. To reduce the number 
of hours of man labor to do any task, it 
is necessary that the efforts of man be 
multiplied. This does not mean that every 
small farm can be equipped with the same 
sort of equipment as the large farms. 

It is more expensive to plow with a 
walking plow than it is with a gang 
plow. With a good walking plow, a man 
and two horses can plow from one and 
one-half to two acres a day. Allowing 
$3 for the man and $3 for the team, the 
cost would be at least $3 an acre. With 
a gang plow and five horses, he can plow 
five acres. Allowing the same rate for 
man and horses, the cost would be $2.10 
per acre. The cost of the equipment 
when considered on the acre basis would 
be about the same in both instances. 

In cultivating crops, one man with a 
double shovel cultivator and one horse 
can cultivate two acres a day. With a 
modern one-row, two-horse riding culti- 
vator, he can cultivate seven or eight 
acres a day. With a two-row cultivator 
and three horses he could cultivate about 
15 acres, and with a modern type four- 
row motor cultivator he could cultivate 28 
acres a day. Allowing the same labor 
charge, the cost would vary from $2.25 
an acre to cultivate with the double 


shovel to 50 cents an acre with the two- 
row cultivator and three horses. The 
cost with the motor cultivator would be 
even less than this. The same kind of 
comparisons could be made with each 
type of equipment used on the farm. The 
hand pump sprayers have been displaced 
by the power pump sprayer where a num- 
ber of trees are to be sprayed. The work 
is done at less expense and more effec- 
tively. The same is true of other jobs 
about the farm. 


Speeding Up Operations 

IMELINESS is being recognized 

more and more as one of the most im- 
portant factors in all types of farm pro- 
duction. Timeliness in planting affects 


the maturity and quality of the product. 
To delay seeding or harvesting is expen- 
sive and may result in loss rather than 
gain. Keeping machines in proper repair 
and ready for operation is one of the 
most important things the farmer can do 
to make it possible to carry on the work 
when it should be done. The farmer has 
no control over the weather, but he can 
have his equipment in first-class order so 
that the work can be done as soon as the 
weather permits. 

The fruit grower is just as concerned 
about having his work done at the proper 
time as any other class of farmer. Ac- 
cording to Dr. R. S. Marsh of the Uni- 
versity of Dllinois, many sprays are al- 
most wasted because they are not applied 
at the right time. In some instances, 
there may be only a period of 48 hours 
in which the best results can be secured. 
It can be easily understood that the mis- 
take may be made of spraying too early, 
as well as too late. According to Dr. 
Marsh, apple scab sprays should be ap- 
plied within 48 hours following a spring 
rain which occurs when the small apple 


flower buds and young leaves are showing. 
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Some fruit growers spray both night and 
day to get the work completed during the 
period when most effective results may be 
secured. 

If you have not been getting your work 
done at the proper time, possibly it is due 
to the fact that you have either inade- 
quate equipment or the equipment has 
not been in first-class order and has there- 
by caused delays. The general rule 
should be followed that if equipment 
needs repairs, don’t delay, but make them 
at the first opportunity. 

Prof. Robb of Cornell University, in 
writing about the importance of making 
machine repairs, states: “A certain 
farmer broke the tongue of his disk har- 
row and let it lie in his shed all winter 
without repairing it. When it came time 
to harrow the corn ground, he had to 
stop to mend the disk. ‘This delayed him 
several days, then rains came on and in 
all he was delayed two weeks in planting 
his corn. That year an early frost came 
in the fall and his corn didn’t mature. If 
he had been prepared, the two weeks’ 
time he would have saved in planting 
would have matured his crop.” 








‘Now there are over 


700 Horseless Farmers 
on the McCormick- 
Deering list. 


‘Rely on 
, International 


Harvester 





T’S worth a lot to be able to step from your 
tractor at night after handling a great acre- 
age—almost as fresh and full of energy as 

when you cranked up in the early morning. 
And you can do it—if your tractor is a vibra- 
tion-free, 4-cylinder McCormick-Deering. Its 
engine produces a flood of smooth-flowing power 
that makes possible the fastest, most efficient 
operation; and its lighter, more frequent power 
impulses spare both the tractor and the driver 
from shaking, wearing, tiring vibration. 


The modern, upright McCormick-Deering 
engine is mounted in a one-piece frame, of great 
rigidity and strength, which is the backbone of 
the tractor. Engine, transmission, differential, 
axle mountings, radiator, etc., are mounted in 
or on this frame in such a way as to produce a 

proper center of balance. The McCormick- 
? Deering is assured maximum traction and lug 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 
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Power Farming 


efficiency in any footing; the full power of the 
heavy-duty engine can be turned into productive 
work on every job. 


McCormick-Deering high-tension magneto 
ignition, protected air supply, circulating-splash 
engine lubrication, Alemite Zerk chassis lubrica- 
tion, filtered fuel supply, efficient kerosene car- 
buretion, friction-free ball-bearing crankshaft, 
ball and roller bearings at 34 points, removable 
cylinders, and replaceable parts throughout, are 
all mighty important features. Combined with 
the 4-cylinder principle and the properly bal- 
anced unit main frame, they give the McCor- 
mick-Deering Tractor owner the most efficient, 
longest-wearing, smoothest-running tractor on 
the market. See this big powerful 15-30 tractor 
at the McCormick-Deering dealer’s store. He 
also has the 10-20 and the all-purpose Farmall. 
Write us for a catalog. 


Chicago, Ill. 


The biggest 
McCormick-Deering 
—the 15-30 




















CARRYING 
AMERICA’S FARM 
PRODUCTS TO 
THE WORLD ;- 





AILING regwarly from At- 

lantic Coast, a f Gulf ports 
for all parts of the world, the fast 
freight services operated for the 
United States Shipping Board pro- 
vide an ever available outlet for 
America’s surplus farm products. 


The 20 lines and 256 vessels in 
these services constitute an or- 
ganized American Merchant Ma- 
rine offering unexcelled transpor- 
tation facilities for all American 
products. Under the direction of 
experienced operators, these ves- 
sels have won an enviable reputa- 
tion for speed, safety and on- 
schedule promptness. 


For full information on either 
freight or passenger services, 
write for free illustrated booklet. 


_f ’ r 


! 
PASSENGER SERVICES: Luxurious 
passenger accommodations are avail- 
able on the fine liners of the United 
States Lines, which include the fa- 
mous Leviathan, world’s largest ship. 
The American Merchant Lines ves- 
sels, sailing weekly, offer comfortable 
passage between New York and Lon- 
don at remarkably reasonable rates. 


UNITED STATES 
SHIPPING BOARD 
MERCHANT FLEET 


CORPORATION 
WASHINGTON, mc. 
Rn A ORE Re 








Inform Soneesit dat hicenae Gonventenves 


Do you follow the splendid plan of adding some Home Convenience every 
Unless you do, you are not giving yourself and your family the con- 


vear: 


tinually improved standard of living to which they 


_ Read over the list 
which you might be interested now. 


and prices, 
to the literature received. 


Check the items. 


this coupon to: 


Buyers’ 


Gentlemen: 


) Blectric Lighting Plant, 


[] Kerosene Refrigerator, [) Gasoline Iron, (Bathroom Equipment, (1) Pressure Water 


System, 
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| CT he Versatile Garden © fractor 


HE GROWER with a few 

fruit, or with fruit and vegetable acre- 
age, has often felt himself in a quandary 
in regard to the tractor question. 

With his relatively small 
high priced crops, he has often felt him- 
self limited to the use of horse power for 
cultivating, spraying and dusting. And 
the horse is expensive equipment on a 
small acreage. 

The development of the small tractor 
has improved the situation for this class 
of growers. These tractors have now been 
improved to the point where they are 
practically indispensable on the “one- 
farm. 
models are 


man” 


Recent with a 


equipped 





(From Page Nine) 

stock to go out. Peor berries injure the 
sale of good ones, when both are packed 
together, and, generally speaking, it would 
be more profitable to leave the poor stock 
in the fields, as it not only sells at very 
low prices, but also brings down the 
price of the better grades. When the 
srower selects strawberries for his table 
he selects the best, not simply because 
they are handy and cheaper than in the 
city, but because there is no place on his 
table for berries that other people would 
not want. The housewife in the city is 
just as particular about the quality of 
produce supplying her table as the house- 
wife in the country is. 

Government-state shipping point in- 
spection work in the principal producing 
areas has been of great help in improv- 
ing the grade and pack of this commodity. 
This work is in charge of trained in- 
spectors, who work closely with the 





| srower, 
| spections established United States erades 


of Home Conveniences 
We will forward your inquiry 
reliable manufacturers who will be glad to send you Descriptive Literature 
without obligation except that you will give serious consideration 


Write your name and address very plainly and send 


Service Bureau, American Fruit Grower Magazine, 
53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


i am interested in the subjects checked below: 


0 Kerosene Stove, ( Vapor 


() Waterless Cooker, 0 Power Washing Machine. 


using as a standard for their in- 


and you are entitled. 


Check the ones in 
to a iew 


below. 


Stove, ( Gasoline Lamps, 


ee 





acres of 


acreage of 


take-off, and a variety of acces- 
may be secured to operate from the 
of the tractor. Among these acces- 
sories that are of especial value to the 
small fruit, strawberry and _ vegetable 
grower may be mentioned the attachments 
for spraying and dusting rowed crops. 
In the picture above is shown one of 
the most popular types of garden tractors 
with a dusting attachment. (Name and 
address of manufacturer will be sent on 
The tractor develops ample 
thoroughly dust two rows of 
such as beans, pota- 


power 
sories 
power 


request. ) 
power to 
low-growing crops, 


toes, ete., and helps to solve the crop pro- 
tection problem for the grower of these 
crops. 


(are in “f€andling Strawberries 


which have been carefully worked out by 
technical men thoroughly trained in their 
respective lines of endeavor. The fee 
charged for this service is small in com- 


parison with the benefits obtained, and 
its steady growth is ample proof that 


the strawberry growers are coming to 
realize the importance of a strictly im- 
partial inspection service in establishing 
and maintaining a suitable grade and 
pack. 

Studying the Market Very Important 


Owing to the highly perishable nature 
of this commodity, it must be marketed 
quickly. Under the most favorable 
ditions it can be held but a short time and 
when decay starts it is only a question 
of hours until the affected lot is a total 
loss. Knowing the best place to ship at 
all times is hardly within the bounds of 
possibility, and yet by a careful analysis 
of available market information, the well 
informed shipper is a long way ahead of 
the one who markets haphazardly, or, to 
use a slang phrase, plays hunches, 

Government market news information 
is disseminated by . mail, radio and 
through the columns of newspapers and 
farm magazines, so there is no legitimate 
excuse for any one not being posted on the 
market. Certain markets show decided 
preferences for certain varieties or types 
of packages, although the strawberry 
crate perhaps comes nearer to being con- 
sidered a standard container than that 
for any other fruit or vegetable, when 
considered from the standpoint of varia- 
tion in The 24-pint, 24-quart, 16- 
quart and $2-quart crates are used almost 
exclusively, and there are not more than 
three (and seldom more than two) types 
of crates used in any one section. The 
knowledge that a certain market is over- 
supplied, another has light supplies, there 
are heavy passings through gateways to 
certain markets, light passings to others, 
can be turned to useful account. Market 
preference for certain varieties, the usual 
good and bad trading days characteristic 
of the various markets, knowing the most 
reputable firms in the markets in which 
the shipper is interested, often means the 
difference between profit and loss. 

A careful study of marketing is just as 
essential as that of growing and harvest- 
ing. 


con- 


S1Zes, 








in Garden, Field 
and Orchard 


big dividends 
lo SPRAY; 


Don't let insects destroy your garden or 

fruit, when for — a few cents you can 
ray and kill them. 

4 matter what cr oP is infested, “Black 

Leaf 40°" is the old reliable ray ed 

Aphis, Thrips, Leaf Hopper end similar 

insects, 

KILLS BY CONTACT and FUMES 
“Black Leaf 40" kills these pests on your 
trees, shrubs, flowers, vines and vege- 
tables not only by direct sontest (hit- 
ting) but in extra measure, by the nico- 
tine fumes. This ‘extra measure” of pro- 
tection you cannot obtain from the non- 
volatile insecticides. Ask your dealer and 
County Agent or write for particulars. 


Tobacco By-Products 
Chemical Corp. 


Incorpora: 


Black Leaf 40° 


40% Nicotine 



















and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Culti- 
vator for Gardeners, Suburban- 
ites, Truckers, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit _ Growers, Countryé 
Estates and Poultrymen. ‘ 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1034 33rd Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Baskets 


ik 
Write forour « 


Sn vt 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Boz and 
Basket Factory in the Country, 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 102 New Albany.In@, 





Get Low Prices 
on Berry | Boxes 


and 





















D, Cuts Weeds,Grasses, 3) 
Lawes. 


tne ese is ewort , EE 
fivates, runs belt machinery. * A speed 
ingle or Twin Engines, 
riding or walking types. pont 
Try It 10 » Days dey 
on your own work at our Lf reverse 
ik. Write for LIBERAL A 

LOFFER and our LOW & Pat. Tool 

FACTORY PRI ‘ ontrol 


SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. AF5, Galesburg, Kan. 





Fair Play! 


Turn about is fair play. If we help 
you, help us by patronizing our ad- 
vertisers and let them know where 
you saw their advertisement. 
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HOTEL 


Te 


erial 
EP ee | 
1 DETROIT'S 


Most exclusive Hotel. 
4 ©Convenienily situated 
Peierboro at 1 Woodward 

















All Rooms | with Bath 


JOHN N.ANHUT 
President 
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Spring Culling 
HLEN we speak of culling, we think 
of summertime — June through Au- 
vust or September—when the laying 
flock is generally culled and the non-lay- 
ers are removed. This is the big culling 
time, but culling should continue to some 
degree throughout the year. This does 
not mean to catch up the entire flock 
regularly and handle each bird as is done 
in the summer culling, but it does mean 
a gradual weeding out process, in which 
the birds that give every appearance of 
having low vitality and of being poor lay- 
can be removed from the flock, as 
observed. 

Right now, in the spring, is a good 
time to begin selecting from the laying 
flock the birds that are to be held over 
for breeding purposes. Of course, the 
final selections cannot be made now, but 
the process of elimination can be begun. 
There may be some pullets that are still 
laying but for some reason are not wanted 
for breeding purposes. Such pullets can 
be banded with a celluloid Jegband and 
kept until they stop laying, when they 
can be sent to market. 

Some pullets may have started to lay 


ers, 


early and gone to pieces; they are not 
wanted in next year’s breeding flock, for 
they should have stamina to stand up 
under practically a full year’s production. 
Other pullets may be overfat; get rid of 
them. Still others may go broody. In 
fairness to the flock, however, if the 


whole flock or a very large percentage of 
the birds go to pieces, molt, are overfat 
or are extremely thin, there is very likely 
something wrong with the management. 
This could not be held against the birds. 

Spring is a good time to catch up the 
flock and handle the birds. It will not 
only give an opportunity to remove the 
birds that should be removed from the 
flock, but it will also give the flock 
owner a chance to see just what condi- 
tion his flock as a whole is in and adjust 
his feeding methods to the needs of the 
birds, 


Preventing Thefts 


NE NEW ENGLAND  poultryman 
whom I visited has worked out a 
unique way of keeping chicken thieves 


from walking off with some of his stock. 
Ile merely floods his range with electric 
light. 

IIe has two 500-watt lights in deep 
bowl reflectors rigged up in his bedroom 
windows that are switched on as soon as 
any suspicious are heard on the 
range where his growing stock is. He 
can do this because the range he uses one 


noises 


vear is at the side of his house and the 
other range for use the following year is 
at the rear of the house; he moves the 
light each year, as his room is in the 
corner of the house. 

A strong enough light is cast so that 
most of the houses are in easy view and 


a moving object can be seen to be shot at. 
A police dog is chained on the range 


near the house and he also gives the 
alarm. The lighting system has been suc- 
cessfully used for two years and was not 
expensive to install—-the reflectors cost 
only $5 each. 

ri 

To Keep Hawks Away 
RECENTLY ran across a very satis- 


factory way to keep hawks away from 
the poultry flock. ‘This was by the use 
of birds somewhat smaller than hawks, 
called martins. These martins will get 
right on the backs of hawks and ride 
them, at the samie time fighting and peck- 
ing at them. Hawks are afraid of them. 
Some claim that these martins will keep 
sparrows away, though this is denied by 
others. 

These martins are attracted to the farm 
by means of gourds which are hung up 
on crosspieces at the top of a pole about 
15 feet in height. Smal) holes, about 
four inches square, are made in _ the 
gourds, and that is all there is to it. It 


is also claimed that small boxes, each 
containing a hole about four inches 





square, will attract them, 


A Range Shelter for Stock 


MAX* flock owners have learned that 
in spite of the fact that the growing 
stock is on range at the season of the 
year when the weather is at its best, 
some sort of shelter must be provided. 
Protection is needed from the hot sum- 
mer sun in the daytime and_ predatory 
animals at night. Furthermore, this pro- 
tection must be provided in such a way 
that the house is not too hot at night. 

A special range shelter that is popular 
in the New England states consists of a 
low A-shaped house, all the sides and floor 
of which are made of wire. The eaves 
are about two feet high and the peak 
about six feet. Both sides of the slope 
are made of solid material, either wood 
or building board. ‘The sides are made 
of heavy poultry wire and the floor of the 
same material or of hardware cloth. The 
are about a foot off the floor. The 
easily carried by two men. 
purpose of the open sides is to 
sufficient circulation of air so the 


roosts 
house can be 
The 


provide 


ISK’S 
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birds will be comfortable. If birds are 
crowded in a warm house, their vitality 
is lowered. They are given plenty of air 
in these shelters and at the same time are 
protected from predatory animals. <A 
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no more than about $12. If it is neces- 
sary to use the regular brooding houses 
as range houses, the addition of a few 
of these shelters will help considerably to 
relieve the crowded condition of these 








Summer range shelter with open sides to 
be easily carried by two men. 


State College of Agriculture. Several of the 


similar 


house that is 10 by 10 feet in size will 
accommodate 100 pullets. It is a very 
inexpensive house, the materials costing 





allow for circulation of air. 


Such a house can 
The shelter shown above was built at the New Hampshire 


middle western states are also recommending 
houses 

houses and will help to grow better pul- 
lets. Such shelters are also good for hold- 
ing the reserve males. 














All-Cord fabric, free from 


cross strings and absolutely fric- 


the toughest road. 


The thick tread, tempered by the 
Fisk exclusive process, is moulded into 
deep-cut blocks that grip securely, even 
where the going is worst. 

. And at the rim, where every driving 
strain is concentrated, Fisk’s multiple 
cable bead provides a firm foundation, 
equal to the wear and tear of hard 


farm service. 











tionless, gives the Fisk Premier that 
sinewy strength so necessary to travel 


IS 





this long-lived, 
its ability to 











These Fisk features, perfectly bal- 
anced, have built Fisk’s reputation for 
economical mileage. Now Fisk engi- 
neers have found a way to combine 
them in the Fisk Premier, at a price 
that will appeal to careful buyers. 
Your local Fisk dealer will show you 


low cost Fisk—he knows 
deliver excess mileage. 





Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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The ROSE TREE OF CHINA (Prunus Triloba) is 
the most beautiful and showy of all small trees. It 
begins to bloom before the leaves appear in the 
spring, being literally covered with very double 
rose-like pink flowers. Asan ornament from early 
spring until late fall it has few equals. This sym- 
metrically formed, graceful little tree grows usually 
to a height of but 8 fect, and is attractive as a speci- 
men or when planted in groups or shrub border. It 
is hardy and easily grown, and no lawn is so small 
that room can not be found for at least one of these 
wonderful trees. Many who have seen it declare it 
to be the most beautiful tree they have ever seen. 
The rose-like blossoms make fine cut flowers. 

Choice trees for $1.00 each; 3 for $2.50, by 
parcel post, postpaid. 

SPECIAL For SOc extra we will include 
three small TULIP TREES—fine 
ornamental shade trees with tulip-like flowers. 

Our stock of trees will not last long at these low 
prices. Order now, and state when you want trees 
shipped. CATALOG FREE. BURGESS SEED & 
PLANT CO., 239 T. R., GALESBURG, MICH. 











Amazing NEW BOOK 
“8 WORTHS300 
3: TO$2000 

TO YOU 





If you want to bank an extra $300 to $2000 
a year from your farm, write today for this 
amazing new book. It will show you how to 
get more money from cattle, poultry, sheep 
and hogs; how to save the cost of hired 


hands; how to save 3 to 4 hours a day. 
Delco-Light saves $985.50 a year for Henry 
Zumbehl; it makes $3 a day for Mrs. 
Gibson. And this big FREE book shows 
how YOU can get these savings and these 
profits now. Write for it today. Delco-Light 
Company, Subsidiary of General Motors 
Corporation, Dept. E-405 Dayton, Ohio. 


DELCO-LIGHT 


FARM: ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT 











HAUCK “OneMan’ Weed Burners 


Use kerosene 











The modern, sore way to kill weeds, 
—burn them green—stalks and seeds. Burn all 
vines, weeds andstrash that harbor insects and dis- 
ease. Easy, clean, quick, cost half of old methods 
or less. Used by suburban homes, road commission- 
ers, parks, country clubs, fruit growers, farmers. 
Does 4 men’s work. Has many all year uses includ- 


Re ing go ete and tractor repairs. Free Booklet. 
Hauck Mfg. Co., 114 10th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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(From Page Fight) 
as modern kitchen efficiency de- 
of burning liquid 


summer, 


mands the use stoves 


fuel. These may be secured in a variety 
of models. 
or the use of kerosene fuel, stoves 


may be secured either in the short drum 
or long drum type. Both types have their 
friends and advocates. 


The old iype of gasoline stove, however, 


MAGAZINE 


heat desired on any one or all of the 
burners which light with a match and 
make no further generation necessary. 
The fuel tank contains one gallon of 
fuel which is supplied to the generator 
under air pressure. The stove is made 
so that it can be easily and quickly 


hooked up with a large size outside fuel 
tank which supplies an extra supply of 
fuel and does away with the extra pump- 

















The farm electric plant 


modern fruit farm home, where current 


has given way to the gas pressure cook- 
stove that makes and burns its own gas 
from ordinary clean, clear-white gaso- 
line—gives regular city gas cooking con- 
venience to homes located beyond the gas 
mains. It may be equipped with the 
new instant gas starting device which 








The “waterless cooker” takes care of an en- 
tire meal with a minimum of heat, and it’s 
a splendid aid through the canning season. 


lighis instantly and quickly heats the gen 
erator so that in one minute or less it is 
] possible to have any degree of cooking 














able. 


least expense. 
Fruit,’ and 











THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, - 


BEES AND DOLLARS 


Every Agricultural Experiment 


ant fruit-producing State in the Union has proved 
orchards must have bees to produce the largest and best 
crops. Fruit crops are often doubled and tripled, in both 


amount and quality, by the pollinating done by the bees. 


OWN YOUR OWN BEES 


While many orchardists now rent bees for the blossoming 
period, yet the bees often cannot be obtained when needed 
and the rented bees give the orchard owner no honey crop, 
which he might just as well have and which is very profit- 


We can tell you how to begin beekeeping at once and at 
Ask 

“Bees for 
keeping information 


Station of every import- 
that 


for our free booklets, ‘‘Bees and 
Pleasure and Profit.’”” Just the bee- 
you may need. 


- 513 Liberty St., Medina, Ohio 














IDELY adaptable. Does finest kind of spraying on potatoes, 
cabbages, celery and other rowed field crops as well as trees. 


The one spray rig for every purpose. Send for catalog today. i 
154 Orange Street 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 


Manufacturers for more than $0 years — Pumps — 





656 - 
Ashiand, Ohio 
Water Systems — Hay Tools — Door Hangers 


is almost indespensable to the comfort and convenience of the 


cannot be obtained from the power line. 


ing and filling that is necessitated by a 
small size fuel tank. 
These stoves are furnished in sizes 


plate to 
built-in 


varying from a two-burner hot 
large four-burner ranges with 
ovens and broilers. 

Kerosene Refrigeration 

A new type of refrigerator has been de- 
veloped for use in homes outside the reach 
of central station power. Any home with 
running water can have the convenience 
of modern refrigeration with this de- 
vice, which is powered by the heat from 
burning kerosene, 

Once a day the burners are lighted and 
no further attention is necessary. When 
all the kerosene in the reservoir, just a 
little more than a pint, is consumed, the 
burners automatically go out. With a 
single heating taking from 75 to 90 min- 
utes, refrigeration sufficient for 24 to 36 
hours is generated. 


< Advantages of 


(From Page Eleven) 
pay commission every three to five years, 


cost of searching the title and other ex- 
penses which are incident to the making 
of farm loans. Since most farmers “live 


with their loans” rather than pay off their 
short-term loans, these expenses really 
amount to big items over the period for 
which a federal farm loan runs. The 
of the loan from the co-operative 
system through one of the 4700 local na- 
tional farm loan associations when once 
paid is paid for alletime, providing the 
borrower keeps up his installment pay- 
ments. The initial charges made by the 
national farm loan associations cannot ex- 
ceed one per cent of the loan. The federal 


cost 


[* HAS BEEN a very common practice 
for a number of years to interplant 
commercial apple orchards with apple 
fillers, the plan being to remove the filler 
varieties after the first five or six crops. 
It is very seldom that other tree fruits 
have been used to take the place of the 


filler apple trees, but there is one such 
case in Indiana that has been notably 
successful. In this instance Montmorency 
cherries were used, The site was one 


which was naturally well drained and the 
cherry grew nicely and produced 
very satisfactory crops. 

During the early fruiting period of the 
orchard, apple prices were often pretty 
low, but there were practically no 
other well-cared for plantings of cherries 
in that community, cherries brought ex- 
cellent prices almost every year. Nearly 
the entire crop each season was disposed 
of locally, mostly right at the orchard. 


trees 


as 





Another noteworthy thing was the dis- 
tribution of labor over a much longer 
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ome 


This line of kerosene-burning refrigera- 
tors includes six models having from five 
to seven cubic feet food storage capacities. 


The Waterless Cooker 


With the waterless cooker, the kitchen 
is never over-heated on hot days because 
only one burner, turned very low, is 
needed to prepare an entire meal. 

The work of the canning season may be 
materially lightened by using the water 
less cooker to process a few cans of fruit 
or vegetables each day along with the 
regular day’s routine; thus entirely elim- 
inating the long hot “canning days” from 
the summer calendar. 

Fruits and vegetables are 
proved by cooking without 
waterless cooker will help to 


“ 


greatly im- 
water. The 
increase the 


family appetite for these economical as 
well as necessary summer foods. 
The gasoline iron is self-heating— 


makes and burns its own gas—does away 
with the drudgery on ironing day, such 
as building raging hot fires in the kitchen 
stove and lugging heavy heated hunks of 
iron between the stove and the ironing 
board. It permits the housewife to iron 
in the most comfortable part of the house. 
The fuel tank contains approximately 
one-half pint of gasoline, which is suffi- 
cient to do the average weekly ironing. 
This iron has a highly polished ironing 
surface, a point that is always hot, a 
pointed heel which gives the same results 
on the backward as on the forward 


strokes, in fact. makes it possible for the 
who 


housewife doesn’t have the conven- 





The gusoline heated iron is convenient, eoo- 
nomical and safe. 


ience of or electric irons to dv her 
ironing with more comfort and easier and 
quicker. 


Federal Loans 


land banks usually charge a very small 
application fee; this charge applies in 
most instances to the cost of examination 
of the abstract, appraising, ete. 

Thus the co-operative federal land 
banks afford many advantages to farmers 
who have to borrow using their farms 
as collateral, and nearly one-half of the 
farms are mortgaged. The federal land 
banks at the end of 12 years have out- 
standing a little more than a billion dol- 


gas 


lars. The value of this co-operative in- 
stitution, the largest in the world, has 
been fully demonstrated and it should 


continue to serve an increasing number 
of farmers who are able to qualify for 
such first farm mortgage loans, 


(Cherry °frees for °fiilers 


period by having a filler crop which 
ripened at a different time from the rest 
of the orchard. 

It is very evident that in this case cher- 
ries proved to be a much more profitable 
filler than apples could have been. In 
fact, when it came time to remove these 
trees, there was quite a bit of discussion 
as to whether the cherries or the perma- 
nent apple trees should be removed. This 
goes to show that following the old rule 
is not always profitable. 

The cherry trees in this orchard were 
frequently sprayed with identical mate- 
rials and at the same time as the apples. 
Clean cultivation followed by a rye cover 
crop was the soil management system fol- 
lowed. It is one which can recom- 
mended for either apples or cherries. In 
fact, it is hard to find an objection to 
using cherries for fillers if the site and 
soil are suited to both fruits and prospec- 
tive market conditions seem favorable.— 
C. L. Burkholder, Purdue University. 
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RUIT GROWEKLS probably run 

risk from unfavorable weather than 
the producers of any other crop. A few 
cold days during April caused very seri- 
ous damage to tree fruits and grapes in 
California. Production of some crops there 
may be greatly reduced from the original 
prospects. 

April movement of apples showed a 
rapid decrease. Forwardings of citrus 
fruit continued much heavier than a year 
ago, but California output may be affected 
adversely by the cold spell. Shipments of 
early strawberries were greatly increased 
over last spring’s record; movement con- 
tinues active. Prices were generally mod- 
erate and tended downward. Even apples 
were proving somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment, as the season neared an end. Com- 
bined forwardings of 24 fruits and vegeta- 
bles had decreased temporarily to 2180 
ears daily by mid-April. 

The General Situation 

According to an official report on April 
10, ‘‘present indications point to a reduced 
supply of fruit this season. It is, of 
eourse, too early for definite estimates, 
but frost has caused widespread losses in 
California; the severe winter has dam- 
aged fruit buds, especially peaches, in 
portions of the North Central states; 
drought conditions have adversely af- 
fected both Florida and California, and 
the recent warm weather has _ forced 
many eastern fruit trees into blooming 
so early that further damage from frost 
is not unlikely. 

“The most promising fruit prospects 
this season appear to be in the peach 
sections of the southern states from 
North Carolina to Texas. On the first of 
April the condition of peaches in those 
states averaged 83, or about the same 
as at this time last year. So these states 
may have a large peach crop again this 
season, if conditions continue favorable. 
California has experienced a succession 
of frosts, and peaches, pears, plums, 
prunes, cherries, apricots and almonds 
all appear to have suffered, and only 
short or moderate crops of most of these 
California fruits now seem_ probable. 
Even grapes appear to have been hurt 
to some extent. In the Pacific North- 
west, conditions so far appear to be be- 
low average, but they seem much more 
favorable than in California.” 

Early reports from California, which 
may be exaggerated, indicate that the 
damage to peaches in that state possibly 
is as high as 50 per cent, while cherries 
may have suffered 50 to 75 per cent dam- 
age. Thompson Seedless grapes appear 
to have been affected more than other 
varieties. If the early reports are later 
substantiated, it seems that the April 
frosts hit California harder than in any 
previous year. 

Early Strawberries Abundant 


The strawberry crop in five early states 
together is forecast at 66,027,000 quarts 
as against 54,345,000 last season. A 
bumper crop of 40,000,000 quarts was ex- 
pected in Louisiana, but unfavorable 
weather conditions may reduce prospects 
in that section. Alabama may have 9,000,- 
000, or one-fourth less than in 1928. 
Texas’ production is greatly increased 
to about 5,000,000 quarts. Florida had 
10,000,000, or twice as many as the light 
1928 crop in that state. Mississippi is 
estimated to have only 1,685,000 quarts. 
Florida shipped more than 1600 cars, 
compared with 545 last year. 

Seven second-early states reduced their 
acreage 11 per cent below their 1928 total, 
and prospective reduction of 87,354,000 
quarts in this group is nine per cent less 
than their combined 1928 crop. A good 
part of the decrease is expected in Ten- 
nessee and southern California, but North 
Carolina and Virginia also will have con- 
siderably lighter crops than last spring. 
3ecause of expected heavier yields in 
Arkansas, the crop there may amount to 
about 24,725,000 quarts, or 3,000,000 more 
than a year ago. Tennessee expects 
about 21,300,000, Virginia around 20,600,- 
000, and North Carolina about 14,300,000 
quarts. 

In addition to Louisiana, the states of 
Alabama, Texas and Mississippi were 
active by mid-April. Early sales of 
Louisiana strawberries in a few cities 
were made at  $6-$6.50 per 24-pint 
crate, but the jobbing range declined 
by April 10 to $2.75-$4. On that date 
the average  f.o.b. auction sales’ in 
Louisiana was only $1.90 per crate. Ala- 
bama berries, tm 24-quart crates, were 
starting in terminal markets at $3-$5. 

Berry growers and shippers who have 
not received a copy of the special mime- 


more 


“Strawberries in 1929,” 
Bureau of Agricultural 
S: €., 


ographed report, 

issued by the 

Economics, Washington, 

one on request. 
Bananas Important 

Bananas recently have been receiving 
more attention than usual because of a 
tariff levy on this fruit, which has been 
advocated in some quarters. Both sides 
to the controversy have presented their 
arguments. The theory of a duty on 
bananas is that the higher resulting cost 
would possibly protect the domestic fruit 
industry and induce the public to eat 
more apples and other tree fruits. Those 
who are opposed to the tariff claim that 
bananas are in a class by themselves, 
and that a duty on this fruit will not in- 
crease the consumption of domestic 
products. 

Imports of bananas have been steadily 
increasing and now exceed _ 60,000,000 
bunches annually. Figuring an average 
of 425 bunches per carload, this is the 
equivalent of 140,000 cars of bananas, 
or more than the average annual ship- 
ments of apples during the last five 
years. The estimated value of banana 
imports during 1928 was $35,400,000. 

Apple Markets Rather Weak 


It is most unusual to find apples sell- 
ing lower in April than in February or 
March at the important shipping points. 
Best Baldwins had declined to $5 per 
barrel in western New York, and Extra 
Fancy, medium to large Winesaps were 
bringing only $1.75-$2 per box in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. The customary demand 
seems to be lacking, and some lots have 
not been keeping very well in storage. 


City market prices, however, have 
shown very little change. Total apple 
shipments this season to April 15 had 


exceeded 123,000 cars,- compared with 
89,000 a year ago. 


The auction market at Liverpool, Eng- 
land, registered considerable strength by 
the tenth of the month. Best barreled 
apples from eastern United States were 
selling as high as $7.80-$9.75, with New 
York Baldwins ranging $6.30-$7.30. Extra 
Fancy boxed fruit from the Northwest 
was bringing $2.60-$3.25 in Liverpool. 
Exporters of fancy, eastern apples were 
faring better than expected toward the 
end of the season in British markets. 
Export sales have been a most important 
factor in disposing of the heavy north- 
western crop this season. 

Certain growers in Shenandoah county, 


Virginia, were much pleased with re- 
turns on some of their spring export 
shipments. One shipment of 1000 barrels 


of Mammoth Black Twig variety sold at 
Rotterdam for $8.40 per barrel. Another 
consignment of 350 barrels of Winesaps 
brought $8.18 at Hamburg. 

Apple Industry Studied 

An important economic organization, 
making a nation-wide study of agricul- 
tural products on the basis of commodi- 
ties, recently issued the following state- 
ment regarding apples in the United 
States: 

“During the crop years 1924 to 1927 the 
annual production of apples in the 
United States averaged 178,600,000 bush- 
els, of which 94,800,000 bushels, or about 
53 per cent, entered commercial chan- 
nels as fresh fruit. Of this production, 
the exports averaged 12,835,000 bushels 
annually, of which approximately 54 per 
cent were transported in barrels and 46 
per cent in boxes. In addition, in terms 
of fresh apples, annual exports of dried 
apples and canned apples averaged 2,563,- 
000 and 343,000 bushels, respectively. 
Apples from the United States were dis- 
tributed to all parts of the world, those 
for the year ended on July 1, 1928, reach- 


ing 72 different countries. The United 
Kingdom furnished the largest market 
for fresh and canned apples exported 


from this country, while Germany pro- 
vided the largest market for dried apples. 
More than 93,000 cars of apples were 
shipped by rail from the producing areas 


to markets in the United States during 
the year ended July 1, 1928. Distribu- 


tion within the United States was wide- 
spread, apples from the Northwest reach- 
ing all of the states, while those from 
the eastern and central sections entered 
practically all states east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Rail hauls of 2500 miles and 
over are common.” 
April Storage Holdings 

Commercial cold storage holdings of 
apples had decreased by April 1 to 650,- 
000 barrels, 4,901,000 boxes and 1,305,000 
bushel baskets. The remaining supplies 

(T'o Next Page) 
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When a farmer ts busy 
vine S I Se? 


uRING the months when farm 
D work is at its height every 
minute counts. Every hour saved is 
money earned. 

You cover more ground with Ethyl. 
It brings out of your equipment the 
latent, extra power impossible to 
obtain with ordinary gasoline. That 
is one reason why Ethyl saves 
money for you. 

Less gear shifting is required with 
Ethyl. This eases the strain on your 
equipment. It also reduces wear and 
tear on you and your help, which 
means greater efficiency. 

Ethyl eliminates the need for re- 
moving carbon. That does away with 
laying up a car or truck or tractor 
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“ Knocks out that knock 


@E. G.C.,1929 


for a day just when you need it most. 
And means another saving. 

Ethyl Gasoline is good gasoline 
plus Ethyl fluid, which was de- 
veloped by automotive science to 
make gasoline a better automobile 
fuel. Outstanding oil companies 
adopted it only after-they had proved 
for themselves that it did make their 
gasoline better. 

Give Ethyl a trial today. You 
will see the difference it makes. You 
won’t go back to ordinary gasoline. 
Look for the nearest pump bearing 
the Ethyl emblem. 

ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway,N.Y. 56ChurchSt., Toronto, Can, 


36 Queen Anne's Gate, London, England 


ETHYL 


GASOLINE 
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The FRUIT FARM MARKET 


ADVERTISING RATES, 15 CENTS A WORD 
Write advertisement on separate sheet. Please enclose cash with order. For adver- 
tisements addressed in care of this pubiicaiton, allow 5 words for address. 

SPECIAL NOTICE 
All advertising copy, discontinuance orders or Change of copy must reach this office 
yy the 10th of this month for next issue. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 























AGENTS—SALESMEN WAN'.ED _—— BEES = 
BIG PAY EVE DAY TAKING ORDERS FOR} LEAKN FROM WILL GROVER, BRISTOL, VER- 
dress — shirts, work shirts, pants, overalls, mont, to find wild bees. 
sweaters, underwear, hosiery, pajamas, playsuits, | ———— — 
Experience unnecessary. Outfit free. Nimrod Co., FARMS AND ORCHARDS 








ORCHARD, SHEEP, DAIRY FARM FOR SALE. 





Dept. 102, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave., Chica 





$12.00 DAILY SHOWING NEW LINEN-LIKE 160 acres, rich valley loam, clam subsoil, 80 
tablecloth. Washes like oilcloth. No launder- | cultivated acres, 20 virgin soil. Balance pasture, 
ing. Sample free. Bestever, 666 Irving Park] timber. Protected orchard, good air drainage. 
Station, Chicago. Solid block 340 McIntosh. Modern _ first-class 





NO DULL TIMES SELLING FOOD! PEOPLD | buildings. Stucco bungalow, open fireplace. Won- 
P Federal distributors make big money; | derful view. 10,000 feet sawed lumber. Write 


must eat. . . ¢ . :. rv: 
experience | for details. Mrs. Ben Davis, Galesville, Wis. 








$3000 yearly and up. No capital or . CU MTS. = DE ville, 
needed; guaranteed sales; unsold goods may be| BARGAIN FOR CASH. HIGHLY-IMPROVED. 
returned We furnish you with sample case, producing, 40-acre apple orchard and vineyard, 
license and free samples for customers—sure Tre-] just out of Springdale. Fine house, water and 
peat orders. Exclusive territory Ask now! Fed- | sewer system, electricity. furnace. Apply owner, 
eral Food Co., W-2307 Archer, Chicago. | | E. P. R. Duval, Springdale, Ark. 
WANTED—MAN WHO KNOWS FARM LIFE ORCHARD—3000 APPLE TREES, 160 ACRES, 
to travel in country. Steady work, good profits. good buildings. Box 5. Windber, Pa. 








rnin Md se tN aes SE he ce APPLE FRUIT FARM, 
$50.00 WEEKLY MEN WANTED TO DEMON > acres, near town, Excellent road. Real 
strate and take ten orders daily direct from | home. Venry, Akron, Ind. : 








MeConnon & Company, Room 4305, Winona, Minn FoR SALB_—DELICIOUS 





motorists, Amazing magnetic trouble light. Sticks | — a — — — 
anywhere! More orders, bigger pay. Write for FARMS WANTED 
demonstrator and particulars. Magno, Beacon WANT TO HEAR FROM OWNER HAVING 


x ep 5 3osto Mass. “ : . . 
Bldg., Dept. 145, ™ a, la farm for sale; give particulars and lowest 





— | prive. John J. Black, Box 68, Chippewa Falls, 
Wis. 
Statement of the Ownership, _Manage- ae ' FUR RABBITS Sar aioe 
ment,, Circulation, Etc., Required by MAKE GIG MONEY WITH CHINCHILLA 
the Act of Congress of Aug. 24, 1912, Rabbits. Real Money Makers. Write for facts. 


; fe x 846 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colorado, 
of American Fruit Grower Magazine, pub— 
race, Sominly at Chicago, Ul, for April = HELP WANTED 
’State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss.— | WANTED—FOREMAN FOR SMALL FRUIT AND 
"Shenae : pe oe tke * om truck farm with greenhouse, adjoining fine 
Before me, a notary public in and for the . : : 4 5 — oo 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- Yl dha ap ag Address P. 0. Box 366, 
peared Harry W. Walker, who, having | ————?——W————— 











been duly sworn according to law, de- NURSERY STOCK 
poses and says that he is the business | Apple AND PEACH TREES, 5C AND UP: 
manager of the American Fruit Grower grape vines, 3c; best varieties. Catalog free 


Magazine and that the following is, to the | of fruits, berries and ornamentals. Jenton 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true | County Nursery, Box 500, Rogers, Ark. 
statement of the ownership, management | ppacH TR 4c, APPLE 6C IN HUNDRED 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), lots. Cherry, pear, plum, shrubs. Catalog free. 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the | Leo H. Graves, Farina, Ill. 
date shown in the above caption, required | —————————— : 



























by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied | ——————CéCéPERFUMEE a 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regula- | WERNER’S NARCISSUS, A PERFUME OF RE- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, finement; 5¢ ounce mailed anywhere in U. S., 
to-wit: 50 cents. Werner Extract Company, Mechanic- 
: ville, N. Y. 
1. That the names and addresses of the | _- — ——— 
publisher, editor, managing editor and Ma ___—s« PLANTS wars oN 
business manager are: BERMUDA ONION PLANTS—GROW BIGGER 
Publisher—Magazines, Ine., 53 W. Jack- and better onions. Vostpaid: 200, 60ce; 500, 
son Blvd., Chicago, Il $1.00; 1000, $1.75. Transplanted cabbage: 50, 50c; 
fe Hye iS, 1000, $7.50. Port Mellinger, North Lima, Ohio. 
Editor—Harry W. Walker, 53 W. Jack- le nh cel aechle 
son Blvd., Chicago, Ill. : SEEDS 
Managing Editor—Chester G. Campbell, | FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, ONION PLANTS, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. oil emulsion for dormant spray. McCarty Seed 
Business Manager—Harry W. Walker, | Combeny. — 





‘ y acks slvd., Chicag 4 ASPARAGI SEED (WASHINGTON RUST- 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il Sth ae 6 te iB ten te tare, 4195, Mneale 
2. That the owner is: (If owned by a | Black, Adrian, Mich. 

Peeoreasson, its mame and address nest — 
be stated and also immediately thereunder SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 


the names and addresses of stockholders | FOR SAL YN 












$ —TWO NEW No. 120 MYERS POWER 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of spray gs, complete with LeRoi engines, por- 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a | celain. lined cylinders. Never been uncrated, 
corporation, the names and addresses of | One No. 95 Myers power sprayer. The Chas, M. 
the individual owners must be given. If | Ingersoll Co., Rocky River, Ohio. 

owned by a firm, company or other unin- ——— 

corporated concern, its name and address, — lan TOBACCO — — 
as well as those of each individual mem—- | LEAF TOBACCO—GOOD SWEET CHEWING, 3 
ber, must be given) 5, $1.25; 10, $2.00. Smoking, 3 Ibs., 


AT er _M. Ibs., 90c: 5, $1.25; " 
Sisier HL WW. Walker Fig i | eed 60c; 5, 90c; 10, $1.50. United Farmers, Mayfield, 
(all ‘at 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 




















Kentucky. 


>: Chas, W. Price. Suite 001, 2 Bak OOO 
Ave., New York City; E. G. K. Meister, za : 
Engineers’ National Bank Bldg., Cleve- The Market Review 








land, Ohio. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees and other security holders owning of barrel and basket fruit were held 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total Gsili an mints albne the Atlantic ac 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other se- | MOSUy In states along the Atlantic sea- 
curities are: (If there are none, so state.) board and in the North Central area. 
—None. About 60 per cent of the boxed apples 
in cold storage were still in Pacific Coast 
giving the names of the owners, stock- aentee. The supply of apples in barrels 
holders and security holders, if any, con- | Was 30 per cent greater than a year ago, 
tain not only the list of stockholders and but 45 per cent below the five-year aver- 
security holders as they appear upon the age for April 1. 3oxes were reduced 
books of the company but also, in siecs | to about the normal number for this 
where the stockholder or security holders time of the season. Baskets showed a 
appear upon the books of the company as LG ar ies eine tie 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, ee ee er ee cee ere S 
the name of the person or corporation for | figure and were 97 per cent greater than 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; average. Total holdings of apples under 
also that the said two paragraphs contain refrigeration were 11 per cent heavier 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- than in 1928 but 10 per cent less than 
edge and belief as to the circumstances average. 
and conditions under which stockholders 


(From Preceding Page) 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 


and security holders who do not appear Florida Citrus Trees 
upon the books of the company as trus- Press reports indicate that, at the last 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capac- state enumeration in July, 1928, “Florida 


ity other than that of a bona fide owner; cai anlei i aig * : 
and this affiant has no reason to believe had 10,846,932 orange trees in actual 


that any other person, association or cor- bearing condition, not to mention sev- 
poration has any interest direct or indi- eral million young trees not yet old 


rect in the said stock, bonds or other se- enough to bear fruit. There were 5,189,- 
curities than as so stated by him. 679 grapefruit trees, and the tangerine 
HARRY W. WALKER. trees numbered 1,149,490. In northwest 

Business Manager. Florida they are producing a hardy kind 


. : ; of Japanese orange—the Satsuma—and 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this | 5o- ae Satsuma "trees were bearing 
26th day of March, 1929. cee eee oe antes 


(Seal) A. C. BAMBERGER with a much larger’. number iately 
ee Notary Public. planted in the firm belief that climatic 








(My commission expires Aug. 11, 1929.) | conditions will justify a wide extension 


of groves of this type. Lemon culture 
is almost negligible, only 52,992 trees 
being counted. In California, on the 
other hand, there is a large and success- 
ful lemon industry.”” Looking to the fu- 
ture, Florida is said to have the advan- 
tage of a much larger area of land 
adapted to citrus fruit culture than any 
other part of the United States. It is 
reported that 300,000 acres include all of 
the Florida groves of citrus fruit, of 
which 60 per cent may be assigned to 
oranges, 35 per cent to grapefruit, and 
five per cent to tangerines. 
British Citrus Markets 

Imports of grapefruit into the United 
Kingdom have been increasing and, dur- 
ing 1928, were equivalent to 751,000 boxes, 
compared with 606,000 the year before. 
Some shipments arrive from the Brit- 
ish West Indies and_ British South 
Africa, but nearly 80 per cent of the 
total imports originate in the United 
States. Shipments from this country to 
the United Kingdom in 1928 were 90,000 
boxes greater or 18 per cent heavier than 
the movement during 1927. American 
grapefruit is now available on the Brit- 
ish market during nearly every month of 
the year. The hotel trade is the most 
important factor in the British demand 
for this fruit, and there is a decided 
preference for the smaller sizes. In 1920, 
only 12,820 boxes of United States grape- 
fruit were imported by the United King- 
dom, compared with the high total of 
592,000 boxes last year. During early 
April, Florida grapefruit ranged $4.25- 
$5.25 per box on the Liverpool auction, 
while California arrivals sold the same 
day at $3.65-$4. sest California oranges 
were bringing $3.75-$4.85. The United 
States shipped only 170,000 boxes of 
oranges to the United Kingdom in 1928. 





Dealer Service Popular 

A leading exchange of citrus growers 
in California has been devoting much 
attention to teaching the trade how to 
sell medium and small-sized oranges and 
grapefruit. Personal calls have proved 
most effective. By the end of Febru- 
ary this season nearly 47,000 retailers 
had been called upon personelly by 
dealer service men. Displays were placed 
in 28,000 of these stores. Three lines of 
material were also distributed by mail 
to 86,000 retail dealers. The first outlined 
the prospects for Christmas navel orange 
business; the second urged featuring 
lemons as a remedy for flu, and the third 
dealt with merchandising small oranges. 
Grapefruit advertising also brought good 
results. 


Growers Advised to Pick 
Up Peach “Drops” 
S PEACH DROPS are heavily in- 


fested with curculio “worms,” grow- 
ers are strongly urged to pick up these 
drops. A heavy second brood of “worms” 
may ruin the fruit as it ripens if the in- 
fested drops are not destroyed. 
Experiments conducted by the United 
States Peach Insect Laboratory at Fort 
Valley, Ga., show that three collections 
of dropped peaches will eliminate about 
90 per cent of all curculio “worms” that 
fall during the season in drops. A spe- 
cial effort should be made to collect all 
the smaller drops, as these are th2 ones 
most likely to contain curculio “worms.” 
All drops should be destroyed 2s soon as 
collected, by burying in a trench at least 
18 to 24 inches below the surface of the 
soil. A layer of quicklime should be 
placed over them before filling in with 
soil. 


Pruning Small Fruits 


MALL FRUITS respond to pruning 

better than any other class of fruits, 
according to A. L. Ford of the South Da- 
kota State College Extension Service. 
Proper pruning, he believes, will give ma- 
terially higher yields. 

Raspberries should be pruned by re- 
moving at the base all canes that bore 
the previous season. New canes that are 
too long should be headed in without 
damage. Canes that are to bear should 
be thinned out where they are too thick, 
leaving eight or 10 canes per plant. AH 
prunings should be burned immediately. 

In the case of gooseberries and cur- 
rants, where the two and three-year-old 
wood bears the best fruit, wood more 
than three years old should not be allowed 
to remain on the bush. About one-third 
of the wood should be removed, according 
to Prof. Ford, taking out only the oldest 
wood. The young suckers that come up 
from the center should not be removed 
as they will be bearing fruit when two 
and three years old. 


May, 192') 











Index to Advertisements 





The concerns whose advertisements 
appear listed below are equipped to 
give prompt and satisfactory service to 
the American fruit grower. Most of 
them issue literature that is freely at 
the disposal of our subscribers. It is to 
the advantage of all that when writing 
to an advertiser you use the address 
exactly as it appears in the advertise- 
ment, and that you state in your letter: 
“I read Your Advertisement in 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGA- 
ZINE.” 


Consult also the CLASSIFIED DE- 
PARTMENT (self indexed), on this 
page. 
AUTOMOBILES 

Gekiand Motor Car Co. .:.scasess il 

Willys-Overland, Inc : ; rae ae 
AUTO TIRES 
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The tractor harrow proves a profitable vineyard tool. 


Over 2,500,000 °Jons of Grapes 


(From Page Five) 

number of varieties entirely his own. Out 
of over 75,000 grape seedlings, not over 
100 were considered worthy of recom- 
mendation for general trial by planters. 

In 1876 Prof. Munson started his ex- 
periments at his nurseries near Denni- 
son, Texas, but it was not until 1885 

















Grape picking in the East. 


that he introduced the first four varieties 
of his grape originations—the Brilliant, 
Rommel, Carman and Jaeger. Up to 
1911, some 200 other varieties were named 
and introduced, the most important being 
Albania, America, Amethyst, Bailey, Bell, 
Beacon, Blondin, Captivator, Champanel, 
Delago, Fern Munson, Gold Coin, Lead- 


Dividends from the (Young Orchard 


(From Page Seven) 

tatoes, properly handled, should be more 
satisfactory as an intercrop than early or 
late Irish potatoes. The crop takes from 
the soil its greatest amount of food and 
moisture when the trees are slowing down 
in their growth. The crop also continues 
to grow vigorously and cover the ground, 
thus taking the place of a cover crop dur- 
ing the latter part of July and the month 
of August. Even during September and 
into October the crop may continue to 
grow and help to harden off the trees for 
winter. 

Early Irish Potatoes.—Like early cab- 
bage, Irish potatoes may be grown-as a 
Satisfactory intercrop, demanding thor- 
ough cultivation and early fertilization, 
which should be entirely satisfactory to 
the trees. Cultivation is discontinued 
early, and if the crop is harvested early, 
say during July, late tree growth should 
not be induced. If, for any reason, the 
potatoes are not harvested in early July, 
preferably, but during August. or still 
Worse in early September. then such har- 
vesting may cause the trees to make an 


Hopkins, Luk- 
Marguerite, 


Hernito, Hidalgo, 
Krause, Laussel, 
Muench, Mericadel, Neva Munson, On- 
derdonk, R. W. Munson, Ellen Scott. 
Wapunka, Wine King, and NXInta. 


light, 
fata, 


Future Creations 


Luther Burbank, the California -lant 
wizard, at one time had hundreds o¢ grape 
seedlings in his experimental gardén at 
Santa Rosa. Seeds had been sent to him 
from Armenia and other points in Asia 
Minor from which he hoped to get one or 
two worth while varieties. Sut after 
they had fruited and he had culled and 
selected, he discarded the whole lot when 
he was satisfied that none of the seed- 
lings presented any special improvement 
over table grape varieties already grown | 
in California, | 

Lovers of the vine | 
grapes from every land to the various 
grape districts in California but they 
have produced no original creations. In- 
stead of trying to originate new types, 
there seems to be a tendency to cut down 
the offerings largely to the following 
staple varieties: 





have transplanted 


Table grapes: Thompson  Seedless, 
Malaga, Muscat, Tokay, Cornichon and 
Emperor. 


Bouschet, Zin- 
Petite Sirah, 


Juice grapes: Alicante 
fandel, Carignane, Mataro, 
Grenache and Mission. 

Raisin grapes: Muscat of Alexandria, 
Sultanina (Thompson Seedless) and Sul- 
tana. 

During the past four years, there has 
also been extensive plantings in Califor- 
nia of the large luscious black Ribier, 
which, when first introduced in the east- 


ern markets, brought 25 cents a pound 
and more. As long as the supply was 


limited. the prices held up, but last year, 
after the first few cars, the Ribier brought 
only fair prices. 


Experience has taught the industry 
that it takes time, patience and money 


to induce growers to plant new creations, 
and a still greater outlay and effort to 
interest the general public in new types 
of fruit. 


extra spurt in growth and consequently 
subject them to serious injury by low 
temperatures during the winter. 

Truck Crops.—Many truck crops such 
as squashes, melons, pumpkins, lettuce, 
beets, carrots, garden peas and others, 
may be used as intercrops in the orchard, 
If properly handled. as suggested for the 
other crops, no serious injury should oc- 
cur to the trees, and in many the 
trees may be actually benefited. More- 
over, trees may fail to receive cultivation 
or fertilization, where garden and truck 
crops are not grown. The producer knows 
that the intercrop must be given atten- 
tion for profit, while the trees may live 
and struggle along under neglect. 


eases 











Brief accounts of the oriental fruit 
moth, the bud moth and the fruit tree 
leaf roller, together with control meas 


ures for each insect, are contained in pub- | 
lications issued by the New York <Agri- 
enitural Experiment Station. Geneva. 

Copies of the publications may be ob 

tained without charge upon application 

to the station. 


MAGAZINE 


A GOOD SET OR 
POOR ONE? 


..the difference is often 
in power and traction 


How much more top grade fruit 
could you get by having a “Cat- 
erpillar’ to pull your spraying 
outfit just at the proper time? 
Through mud...over steep hills... 
fighting pests with dust or spray 
...just a few days at these critical 
times often mean the difference 
between a poor set and a good 
one...a first grade crop and a 
second grade one. 


“Caterpillar” balanced power and 
traction give you sure, economical 
control of the difficult situations 
that arise in your orchard...as well 
as the most modern and profitable 
methods in your every-day work. 


Plow under a heavy crop of weeds 
or nitrogenous cover crop...clean 
as a whistle! Hitch onto a deep 
penetrating double disk or a wide 
width of shallow cultivator...and 
depend on your “Caterpillar” to 
do the job for you better, quicker 
and cheaper. 

There’s a “Caterpillar” size for 
every orchard need...and a hun- 
dred orchard needs for every size. 
Your local “Caterpillar” dealer 
will be happy to show you how 
this modern farm power unit is 
assuring a good crop at a good 
profit to orchardists all over the 
world. 


+A 2-Ton “Caterpillar” operating a spraying outfit through the “power take-off” 
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Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 
Sales Offices: Peoria, Mlinois « 50 Church St., New York « San Leandro, Calif, 
Holt Combined Harvesters + Russell Road Machinery 
“Caterpillar” Tractors 


PUL 





TRACTOR 


Write for our 
interesting illus- 
trated folder — 
The “Caterpillar” 
in the Orchard. 
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A strawberry shortcake was made at Che- 
halis, Wash., which measured 30 feet in 
length, 16 feet in height and weighed a ton. 
It required 2000 eggs, 300 pounds of flour, 
700 pounds of sugar, 50 gallons of cream, 
700 quarts of strawberries. It was served to 
4000 people. Photo from Frank S. Reynolds, 








But Charles S. Howard says the “World's 
Largest Apple Pie’ was made in Albion, 
N. Y., and sends pictures in proof. This 
monster pie, served to 4000 people at the 
Orleans County Fair, was 12 feet across, 8 
inches deep and weighed 2% tons. Two 
tractors were required to pull the pie into 
and out of the oven. 











Valley, Calif., the tractor is 


In Imperial 
used to haul grapefruit from the field to the 
packing houses. 
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THAT SJHE @AMERA SEES 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE will pay Five Dollars for the photo 
selected each month as the PRIZE PHOTO, and will pay One Dollar each for 
other photos not receiving the prize money but which we are able to use. Send 
your photo, illustrating anything of interest to the fruit grower, with a short 
item telling the FACTS about the picture. Address photos to the Editor. If 


not suitable for our use, your photo will be returned. 














There is room for a good sized community to sit down ’neath the shade of this ‘“Mother" 

grape vine (Mission variety), at Sz sabriel, Calif. It was planted by Spanish mission- 

aries in 1775, and now, at the age of 154, is going strong, covering 12,000 square feet. 
One branch is 150 feet long, according to H. F. Stoll. (Prize Photo). 














A thrifty three-year-old Elberta peach orchard of Bert Wright in Lawrence county, 
Indiana. The four-year-old peach is Miss Ina Wright. Indiana is justly proud of the 
quality of its peaches and the number of them. 




















This Gravenstein apple tree was attacked in = 

1903 with collar rot and was saved by graft- = 

ing the young sprouts from the base of the 

tree into the bark above the injury. This 

photo, sent by Eunice Buchanan, Berwick, 

N. S., shows the tree still in flourishing con- 
dition in 1929. 
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A hawthorn top-grafted to Bartlett pear by 

Henry Watts, Annapolis Valley, N. S. The 

“hawthorn-pear” tree grew erect until 1928 

when the weight of the crop bent the haw- 

thorn trunk to the position shown in the 

photo. Photo sent by Mrs. Amy James, 
Nova Scotia. 








Blossom time in a New England apple orchard. A 50-acre block of Fameuse owned by Edwin Seymour, Franklin, Vt. This orchard 


is 45 years old and has long been a _ profitable 





producer. 
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